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Current Dialogue No. 45, July 2005 


Editorial 


Dear friends, 


This issue of Current Dialogue follows in the wake of the Critical Moment conference, an interreligious 
event, which the World Council of Churches (WCC) organised between June 7-9, 2005 involving some 
130 participants of different faiths. It was the first time that the WCC manifested its commitment to be 
involved in the present and future of interreligious relations and dialogue in this way. 


It may have been presumptuous to call it Critical Moment. Who decides when the time is ripe? 
Participants of major religious traditions, Buddhists, Christians, Hindus, indigenous religions, Jews, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Yoruba and Zoroastrians, were all involved in various dimensions of interreligious 
dialogue. There were scholars, clergy, educators, people involved in interreligious actions for peace 
and justice, hunger and development, poverty and the debt-crisis. Many of them agreed with the WCC 
that interreligious dialogue is no longer a marginal issue. It has become the way we must relate to 
each other. It has become a way whereby people together in all humility should offer religious 
resources to address issues of common concern. Participants proposed reshaping the approach to 
global interreligious dialogue to face threats posed by the current world context more effectively. The 
report, which is still a draft report concluded that "recasting interreligious dialogue as a practice of 
humility and hope offers a way of building greater trust,” and continued "together may we seize this 
critical moment and help transform its perils into a pilgrimage of faith that will guide us to a more just, 
compassionate and peaceful future." | myself think that this event was unique because it really sought 
to assess dialogue, and looked at ways of fostering relations which are more realistic and less 
idealistic. We confirmed the commitment of those involved, and this adds impetus to a Christian 
engagement in dialogue. 


There is much more to say about this interreligious gathering. The secretariat is now working on 
compiling the contributions into a book, which we hope will serve as a “multiplicator” for those who 
were not present but who share with participants the concern for how we as religious people can walk 
and talk and act together. While this book is still in process, we invite those of you with access to the 
Internet to visit our web pages on the Critical Moment conference, where you can find some of the 
presentations, relevant documents and photos: http://www.oikoumene.org/interreligious.html 


This issue of Current Dialogue contains the document, already referred to in the previous issue, which 
is the result of a two-year process between staff and networks in the Conference on World Mission 
and Evangelism (CWME), Faith & Order and the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue 
(IRRD). The intention of this document was to explore Christian considerations on religious plurality: 
"Religious Plurality and Christian Self-understanding." There were hopes that it would be received or 
adopted by the WCC Central Committee and given the backing it needed to become a formal 
document for deliberations at the forthcoming Assembly, where there will be a plenary on the very 
issue. This was not the case. The document was discussed in the commissions of Faith & Order and 
CWME and will now surface in the Assembly as a background paper. After the Assembly, those of us 
involved with the document will pick up on the comments we have received and continue working on 
the document so that one day it could represent the thinking of the WCC constituency. We present the 
document here and welcome your comments. 


Other contributions in this issue of Current Dialogue feature “God’s October surprise”. There are many 
religious festivals and holy days in October. How could we make interreligious use of this fact? 
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We have a couple of important reflections from Muslim friends. The following sentences by Ataullah 
Siddiqui in his article “Believing and Belonging in a Pluralist Society: Exploring Resources in Islamic 
Traditions” are very important in the discussions today about the role of religious traditions and the 
obligation to interpret what we have received: “If a clear direction is not found in the Qur'an, Muslims 
are encouraged to look into the practices of the Prophet. If nothing is found there, the Muslim 
community — through their learned scholars — is encouraged to reach a consensus which is nearest to 
the spirit of Islam. In this process any attempt to freeze the society in the norms of the past is not 
acceptable nor is to drag the society back to the past tolerable. What is required is to look back, keep 
the connection and not lose track. A keen eye is required to differentiate between what is central and 
what is peripheral.” 


Ali isra Giingér writes in his article in the same vein: “Although Muslims take ... Qur'anic criteria as 
basis in general, they can find support for their approach towards Jews and Christians considering 
other sources of Islam as well. It is important that practitioners of religions understand and construe 
their own sources correctly.” 


Swami Agnivesh, one of the speakers at the Critical Moment conference, contributes a provocative 
article, which is a challenge to all religionists. | quote: “Religious experience” and not exclusively the 
hegemonic power of institutionalised religion needs to comprise the matrix of our inter-faith 
encounters. We therefore need to come to some understanding as to what may constitute this 
religious experience.” 


This issue contains also an important contribution by Rabbi Arthur Waskow on “Violence & Non- 
violence in Jewish Thought and Practice”. In these days we witness a flare up on both sides of the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict, where the risk of civil war both in Israel and Palestine is not to be 
underestimated. 


A report on conversion and religious identity in Buddhism and Christianity touches upon an issue that 
most likely will occupy the IRRD in different ways. We envisage a project with our counterpart, the 
Pontifical Council on Interreligious Dialogue (PCID), which right now is entitled “Interreligious 
Reflection on Conversion: From Controversy to a Shared Code of Conduct”. It is also foreseen that the 
small interreligious think-tank “Thinking Together” called by the WCC will work on this issue. 


As we write this editorial, we are in mid-summer. In the months to come we will be even more 
involved with Assembly preparations. The Assembly, to be held in Porto Alegre in Brazil between 14- 
23 February 2006, will explore various issues in interreligious relations and dialogue in different ways, 
through plenaries, workshops (mutirao) and ecumenical conversations. 


| think this issue of Current Dialogue provides good material for consideration. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 
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Religious Plurality and Christian Self-Understanding 


Preamble 


“The earth is the Lord’s and all that is in it, the world, and those who live in it” (Ps. 24:1). 


“For from the rising of the sun to its setting my name is great among the nations, and in every place 
incense is offered to my name, and a pure offering; for my name ts great among the nations, says the 
Lord of hosts” (Mal. 1:11). 


“Then Peter began to speak to them: | truly understand that God shows no partiality, but in every 
nation anyone who fears him and does what Is right is acceptable to him” (Acts 10:34-35). 


1. What do the experiences of the psalmist, the prophet, and Peter mean for us today? What does it 
mean to affirm our faith in Jesus Christ joyfully, and yet seek to discern God’s presence and activity in 
the world? How do we understand such affirmations in a religiously plural world? 


I. The Challenge of Plurality 


2. Today Christians in almost all parts of the world live in religiously plural societies. Persistent 
plurality and its impact on their daily lives are forcing them to seek new and adequate ways of 
understanding and relating to peoples of other religious traditions. The rise of religious extremism and 
militancy in many situations has accentuated the importance of interreligious relations. Religious 
identities, loyalties, and sentiments have become important components in so many international and 
inter-ethnic conflicts that some say that the “politics of ideology,” which played a crucial role in the 
twentieth century, has been replaced in our day by the “politics of identity.” 


3. All religious communities are being reshaped by new encounters and relationships. Globalization 
of political, economic, and even religious life brings new pressures on communities that have been in 
geographical or social isolation. There is greater awareness of the interdependence of human life, and 
of the need to collaborate across religious barriers in dealing with the pressing problems of the world. 
All religious traditions, therefore, are challenged to contribute to the emergence of a global community 
that would live in mutual respect and peace. At stake is the credibility of religious traditions as forces 
that can bring justice, peace, and healing to a broken world. 


4. Most religious traditions, however, have their own history of compromise with political power and 
privilege and of complicity in violence that has marred human history. Christianity, for instance, has 
been, on the one hand, a force that brought the message of God’s unconditional love for and 
acceptance of all people. On the other hand, its history, sadly, is also marked by persecutions, 
crusades, insensitivity to indigenous cultures, and complicity with imperial and colonial designs. In 
fact, such ambiguity and compromise with power and privilege is part of the history of all religious 
traditions, cautioning us against a romantic attitude towards them. Further, most religious traditions 
exhibit enormous internal diversity attended by painful divisions and disputes. 
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5. Today these internal disputes have to be seen in the light of the need to promote mutual 
understanding and peace among the religions. Given the context of increased polarization of 
communities, the prevalent climate of fear, and the culture of violence that has gripped our world, the 
mission of bringing healing and wholeness to the fractured human community is the greatest 
challenge that faces the religious traditions in our day. 


The changing context of the Christian faith 


6. The global religious situation is also in flux. In some parts of the Western world, the institutional 
expressions of Christianity are in decline. New forms of religious commitment emerge as people 
increasingly separate personal faith from institutional belonging. The search for authentic spirituality in 
the context of a secular way of life presents new challenges to the churches. Further, peoples of other 
traditions, like Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, Sikhs, etc., who have increasingly moved into these areas, 
as minorities, often experience the need to be in dialogue with the majority community. This 
challenges Christians to be able to articulate their faith in ways that are meaningful both to them and 
their neighbours; dialogue presupposes both faith commitment and the capacity to articulate it in word 
and deed. 


7. At the same time, Christianity, especially in its evangelical and Pentecostal manifestations, is 
growing rapidly in some regions of the world. In some of the other regions, Christianity is undergoing 
radical changes as Christians embrace new and vibrant forms of church life and enter into new 
relationships with indigenous cultures. While Christianity appears to be on the decline in some parts of 
the world, it has become a dynamic force in others. 


8. These changes require us to be more attentive than before to our relationship with other religious 
communities. They challenge us to acknowledge ‘others’ in their differences, to welcome strangers 
even if their ‘strangeness’ sometimes threatens us, and to seek reconciliation even with those who 
have declared themselves our enemies. In other words, we are being challenged to develop a spiritual 
climate and a theological approach that contributes to creative and positive relationships among the 
religious traditions of the world. 


9. The cultural and doctrinal differences among religious traditions, however, have always made 
interreligious dialogue difficult. This is now aggravated by the tensions and animosities generated by 
global conflicts and mutual suspicions and fears. Further, the impression that Christians have turned 
to dialogue as a new tool for their mission, and the controversies over ‘conversion’ and ‘religious 
freedom’ have not abated. Therefore dialogue, reconciliation, and peace building across the religious 
divides have become urgent, and yet they are never achieved through isolated events or programs. 
They involve a long and difficult process sustained by faith, courage, and hope. 


The pastoral and faith dimensions of the question 


10. There is a pastoral need to equip Christians to live in a religiously plural world. Many Christians 
seek ways to be committed to their own faith and yet to be open to the others. Some use Spiritual 
disciplines from other religious traditions to deepen their Christian faith and prayer life. Still others find 
in other religious traditions an additional spiritual home and speak of the possibility of ‘double 
belonging.’ Many Christians ask for guidance to deal with interfaith marriages, the call to pray with 
others, and the need to deal with militancy and extremism. Others seek for guidance as they work 
together with neighbours of other religious traditions on issues of justice and peace. Religious plurality 
and its implications now affect our day-to-day lives. 
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11. As Christians we seek to build a new relationship with other religious traditions because we 
believe it to be intrinsic to the gospel message and inherent to our mission as co-workers with God in 
healing the world. Therefore the mystery of God’s relationship to all God’s people, and the many ways 
in which peoples have responded to this mystery, invite us to explore more fully the reality of other 
religious traditions and our own identity as Christians in a religiously plural world. 


ll. Religious Traditions as Spiritual Journeys 


The Christian journey 


12. It is common to speak of religious traditions being “spiritual journeys.” Christianity’s spiritual 
journey has enriched and shaped its development into a religious tradition. It emerged initially in a 
predominantly Jewish-Hellenistic culture. Christians have had the experience of being ‘strangers,’ and 
of being persecuted minorities struggling to define themselves in the midst of dominant religious and 
cultural forces. And as Christianity grew into a world religion, it has become internally diversified, 
transformed by the many cultures with which it came into contact. 


13. In the East, the Orthodox churches have throughout their history been involved in a complex 
process of cultural engagement and discernment, maintaining and transmitting the Orthodox faith 
through integration of select cultural aspects over the centuries. On the other hand, the Orthodox 
churches have also struggled to resist the temptation towards syncretism. In the West, having 
become the religious tradition of a powerful empire, Christianity has at times been a persecuting 
majority. It also became the ‘host’ culture, shaping European civilization in many positive ways. At the 
same time it has had a troubled history in its relationship with Judaism, Islam, and indigenous 
traditions. 


14. The Reformation transformed the face of Western Christianity, introducing Protestantism with its 
proliferation of confessions and denominations, while the Enlightenment brought about a cultural 
revolution with the emergence of modernity, secularization, individualism, and the separation of church 
and state. Missionary expansions into Asia, Africa, Latin America and other parts of the world raised 
questions about the indigenisation and inculturation of the gospel. The encounter between the rich 
spiritual heritage of the Asian religions and the African Traditional Religions resulted in the emergence 
of theological traditions based on the cultural and religious heritages of these regions. The rise of 
charismatic and Pentecostal churches in all parts of the world has added yet a new dimension to 
Christianity. 


15. In short, the ‘spiritual journey’ of Christianity has made it a very complex worldwide religious 
tradition. As Christianity seeks to live among cultures, religions, and philosophic traditions and 
attempts to respond to the present and future challenges, it will continue to be transformed. It is in this 
context, of a Christianity that has been and is changing, that we need a theological response to 
plurality. 


Religions, identities and cultures 


16. Other religious traditions have also lived through similar challenges in their development. There is 
no one expression of Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, or Buddhism, etc. As these religions journeyed out of 
their lands of origin they too have been shaped by the encounters with the cultures they moved into, 
transforming and being transformed by them. Most of the major religious traditions today have had the 
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experience of being cultural ‘hosts’ to other religious traditions, and of being ‘hosted’ by cultures 
shaped by religious traditions other than their own. This means that the identities of religious 
communities and of individuals within them are never static, but fluid and dynamic. No religion is totally 
unaffected by its interaction with other religious traditions. Increasingly it has become rather 
misleading even to talk of ‘religions’ as such, and of ‘Judaism,’ ‘Christianity,’ ‘Islam,’ ‘Hinduism,’ 
‘Buddhism’, etc., as if they were static, undifferentiated wholes. 


17. These realities raise several spiritual and theological issues. What is the relationship between 
‘religion’ and ‘culture’? What is the nature of the influence they have on one another? What theological 
sense can we make of religious plurality? What resources within our own tradition can help us deal 
with these questions? We have the rich heritage of the modern ecumenical movement’s struggle with 
these questions to help us in our exploration. 


lll. Continuing an Ongoing Exploration 


The ecumenical journey 


18. From the very beginnings of the church, Christians have believed that the message of God’s love 
witnessed to in Christ needs to be shared with others. It is in the course of sharing this message, 
especially in Asia and Africa that the modern ecumenical movement had to face the question of God’s 
presence among people of other traditions. Is God’s revelation present in other religions and cultures? 
Is the Christian revelation in ‘continuity’ with the religious life of others, or is it ‘discontinuous’, bringing 
in a whole new dimension of knowledge of God? These were difficult questions and Christians remain 
divided over the issue. 


19. The dialogue program of the World Council of Churches (WCC) has emphasized the importance 
of respecting the reality of other religious traditions and affirming their distinctiveness and identity. It 
has also brought into focus the need to collaborate with others in the search for a just and peaceful 
world. There is also greater awareness of how our ways of speaking about our and other religious 
traditions can lead to confrontations and conflicts. On the one hand, religious traditions make 
universal truth claims. On the other hand, these claims by implication may be in conflict with the truth 
claims of others. These realizations, and actual experiences of relationships between peoples of 
different traditions in local situations, opened the way for Christians to speak of our relationship with 
others in terms of ‘dialogue’. Yet, there are many questions awaiting further exploration. What does 
it mean to be in dialogue when the communities concerned are in conflict? How does one deal with 
the perceived conflict between conversion and religious freedom? How do we deal with the deep 
differences among faith communities over the relationship of religious traditions to ethnicity, cultural 
practices, and the state? 


20. Within the discussions in the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism (CWME) of the 
WCC the exploration of the nature of the missionary mandate and its implications in a world of diverse 
religions, cultures, and ideologies have drawn on the concept of missio Dei, God’s own salvific mission 
in the world, even preceding human witness, in which we are in Christ called to participate. Several 
issues Of CWME’s agenda interact with the present study on religious plurality: What is the relation 
between cooperation with people of other religious traditions (for justice and peace), involvement in 
interreligious dialogue, and the evangelistic mandate of the church? What are the consequences of 
the intrinsic relation between cultures and religions for the inculturation approach in mission? What 
are the implications for interfaith relations if mission focuses, as the 2005 Conference on World 
Mission and Evangelism suggests, on building healing and reconciling communities? 
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21. The WCC's Plenary Commission on Faith and Order, meeting for the first time in a Muslim- 
majority country (in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 2004) spoke of the "journey of faith" as one inspired by 
the vision of "receiving one another". The Commission asked: How do the churches pursue the goal of 
visible Christian unity within today's increasingly multi-religious context? How can the search for 
visible unity among the churches be an effective sign for reconciliation in society as a whole? To what 
extent are questions of ethnic and national identity affected by religious identities, and vice versa? The 
Commission also explored broader questions arising in multi-religious contexts: what are the 
challenges which Christians face in seeking an authentic Christian theology that is "hospitable" to 
others? What are the limits to diversity? Are there valid signs of salvation beyond the church? How do 
insights from other traditions contribute to our understanding of what it means to be human? 


22. It is significant that all three programmatic streams of the WCC converge in dealing with 
questions that are relevant for a theology of religions. In fact, attempts have been made in recent 
conferences to deal with, and formulate, positions that take the discussions forward. 


Recent developments 


23. In its search for consensus among Christians about God’s saving presence in the religious life of 
our neighbours, the world mission conference in San Antonio (1989) summed up the position that the 
WCC has been able to affirm: “We cannot point to any other way of salvation than Jesus Christ; at the 
same time we cannot set limits to the saving power of God.” Recognizing the tension between such a 
statement and the affirmation of God’s presence and work in the life of peoples of other faith traditions, 
the San Antonio report said that, “we appreciate this tension, and do not attempt to resolve it.” 

The question following the conference was whether the ecumenical movement should remain with 
these modest words as an expression of theological humility, or whether it should deal with that 
tension in finding new and creative formulations in a theology of religions. 


24. In an attempt to go beyond San Antonio, a WCC consultation on theology of religions in Baar, 
Switzerland (1990) produced an important statement, drawing out the implications of the Christian 
belief that God is active as creator and sustainer in the religious life of all peoples: “This conviction that 
God as creator of all is present and active in the plurality of religions makes it inconceivable to us that 
God’s saving activity could be confined to any one continent, cultural type, or group of people. A 
refusal to take seriously the many and diverse religious testimonies to be found among the nations 
and peoples of the whole world amounts to disowning the biblical testimony to God as creator of all 
things and Father of humankind.” 


25. Hence, developments in Mission and Evangelism, Faith and Order, and the Dialogue streams of 
the WCC encourage us to reopen the question of the theology of religions today. Such an inquiry has 
become an urgent theological and pastoral necessity. The theme of the 9" WCC assembly, ‘God in 
your grace, transform the world’, also calls for such an exploration. 


IV. Towards a Theology of Religions 


26. What would a theology of religions look like today? Many theologies of religions have been 
proposed. The many streams of thinking within the scriptures make our task challenging. While 
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recognizing the diversity of the scriptural witness, we choose the theme of ‘hospitality’ as a 
hermeneutical key and an entry point for our discussion. 


Celebrating the hospitality of a gracious God 


27. Our theological understanding of religious plurality begins with our faith in the one God who 
created all things, the living God present and active in all creation from the beginning. The Bible 
testifies to God as God of all nations and peoples, whose love and compassion includes all 
humankind. We see in the covenant with Noah a covenant with all creation that has never been 
broken. We see God’s wisdom and justice extending to the ends of the earth, as God guides the 
nations through their traditions of wisdom and understanding. God's glory penetrates the whole of 
creation. The Hebrew Bible witnesses to the universal saving presence of God throughout human 
history through the Word or Wisdom and the Spirit. 


28. In the New Testament, the incarnation of the Word of God is spoken of by St. Paul in terms of 
hospitality and of a life turned toward the ‘other.’ Paul proclaims, in doxological language, that “though 
he (Christ) was in the form of God he did not regard equality with God as something to be exploited, 
but emptied himself, taking the form of a slave, being born in human likeness. And being found in 
human form he humbled himself and became obedient to the point of death — even death on a cross” 
(Phil. 2:6-8). The self-emptying of Christ, and his readiness to assume our humanity, is at the heart of 
the confession of our faith. The mystery of the incarnation is God’s deepest identification with our 
human condition, showing the unconditional grace of God that accepted humankind in its otherness 
and estrangement. Paul’s hymn moves on to celebrate the risen Christ: “Therefore God has highly 
exalted him, and given him the name that is above every name” (Phil. 2: 9). This has led Christians to 
confess Jesus Christ as the one in whom the entire human family has been united to God in an 
irrevocable bond and covenant. 


29. This grace of God shown in Jesus Christ calls us to an attitude of hospitality in our relationship to 
others. Paul prefaces the hymn by saying, “Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus” 
(Phil. 2: 5). Our hospitality involves self-emptying, and in receiving others in unconditional love we 
participate in the pattern of God’s redeeming love. Indeed our hospitality is not limited to those in our 
own community; the gospel commands us to love even our enemies and to call for blessings upon 
them (Matt.5: 43-48; Rom.12: 14). As Christians, therefore, we need to search for the right balance 
between our identity in Christ and our openness to others in kenotic love that comes out of that very 
identity. 


30. In his public ministry, Jesus not only healed people who were part of his own tradition but also 
responded to the great faith of the Canaanite woman and the Roman centurion (Matt. 15: 21-28; 8: 5- 
11). Jesus chose a ‘stranger,’ the Samaritan, to demonstrate the fulfilling of the commandment to 
love one’s neighbour through compassion and hospitality. Since the gospels present Jesus’ 
encounter with those of other faiths as incidental, and not as part of his main ministry, these stories 
do not provide us with the necessary information to draw clear conclusions regarding any theology of 
religions. But they do present Jesus as one whose hospitality extended to all who were in need of 
love and acceptance. Matthew’s narrative of Jesus’ parable of the last judgment goes further to 
identify openness to the victims of society, hospitality to strangers and acceptance of the other as 
unexpected ways of being in communion with the risen Christ (25: 31-46). 


31. It is significant that while Jesus extended hospitality to those at the margins of society he himself 
had to face rejection and was often in need of hospitality. Jesus’ acceptance of the peoples at the 
margins, as well as his own experience of rejection has provided the inspiration for those who show 
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solidarity in our day with the poor, the despised, and the rejected. Thus the biblical understanding of 
hospitality goes well beyond the popular notion of extending help and showing generosity toward 
others. The Bible speaks of hospitality primarily as a radical openness to others based on the 
affirmation of the dignity of all. We draw our inspiration both from Jesus’ example and his command 
that we love our neighbours. 


32. The Holy Spirit helps us to live out Christ's openness to others. The person of the Holy Spirit 
moved and still moves over the face of the earth to create, nurture and sustain, to challenge, renew 
and transform. We confess that the activity of the Spirit passes beyond our definitions, descriptions, 
and limitations in the manner of the wind that “blows where it wills" (John 3:8). Our hope and 
expectancy are rooted in our belief that the “economy” of the Spirit relates to the whole creation. We 
discern the Spirit of God moving in ways that we cannot predict. We see the nurturing power of the 
Holy Spirit working within, inspiring human beings in their universal longing for, and seeking after, 
truth, peace and justice (Rom. 8:18-27). “Love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, 
gentleness, self-control”, wherever they are found, are the fruit of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22-23, cf. Rom. 
14:17). 


33. We believe that this encompassing work of the Holy Spirit is also present in the life and traditions 
of peoples of living faith. People have at all times and in all places responded to the presence and 
activity of God among them, and have given their witness to their encounters with the living God. In 
this testimony they speak both of seeking and of having found wholeness, or enlightenment, or divine 
guidance, or rest, or liberation. This is the context in which we as Christians testify to the salvation we 
have experienced through Christ. This ministry of witness among our neighbours of other faiths must 
presuppose an "affirmation of what God has done and is doing among them" (CWME San Antonio 
1989). 


34. We see the plurality of religious traditions as both the result of the manifold ways in which God has 
related to peoples and nations as well as a manifestation of the richness and diversity of human 
response to God’s gracious gifts. It is our Christian faith in God, which challenges us to take seriously 
the whole realm of religious plurality, always using the gift of discernment. Seeking to develop new 
and greater understandings of "the wisdom, love and power which God has given to men (and 
women) of other faiths" (New Delhi Report, 1961), we must affirm our "openness to the possibility that 
the God we know in Jesus Christ may encounter us also in the lives of our neighbours of other faiths” 
(CWME San Antonio 1989). We also believe that the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, will lead us to 
understand anew the deposit of the faith already given to us, and into fresh and unforeseen insight 
into the divine mystery, as we learn more from our neighbours of other faiths. 


35. Thus, it is our faith in the Trinitarian God, God who is diversity in unity, God who creates, brings 
wholeness, and nurtures and nourishes all life, which helps us in our hospitality of openness to all. 
We have been the recipients of God’s generous hospitality of love. We cannot do otherwise. 


V. The Call to Hospitality 


36. How should Christians respond in light of the generosity and graciousness of God? “Do not 
neglect to show hospitality to strangers, for by doing that some have entertained angels without 
knowing it” (Heb. 13: 2). In today’s context the ‘stranger’ includes not only the people unknown to us, 
the poor and the exploited, but also those who are ethnically, culturally and religiously ‘others’ to us. 
The word ‘stranger’ in the scriptures does not intend to objectify the ‘other’ but recognizes that there 


10 
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are people who are indeed ‘strangers’ to us in their culture, religion, race and other kinds of diversities 
that are part of the human community. Our willingness to accept others in their ‘otherness’ is the 
hallmark of true hospitality. Through our openness to the ‘other’ we may encounter God in new ways. 
Hospitality, thus, is both the fulfillment of the commandment to ‘love our neighbours as ourselves’ and 
an opportunity to discover God anew. 


37. Hospitality also pertains to how we treat each other within the Christian family; sometimes we are 
as much strangers to each other as we are to those outside our community. Because of the changing 
world context, especially increased mobility and population movements, sometimes we are the ‘hosts’ 
to others, and at other times we become the ‘guests’ receiving the hospitality of others; sometimes we 
receive ‘strangers’ and at other times we become the ‘strangers’ in the midst of others. Indeed we may 
need to move to an understanding of hospitality as ‘mutual openness’ that transcends the distinctions 
of ‘hosts’ and ‘guests.’ 


38. Hospitality is not just an easy or simple way of relating to others. It is often not only an opportunity 
but also a risk. In situations of political or religious tension acts of hospitality may require great 
courage, especially when extended to those who deeply disagree with us or even consider us as their 
enemy. Further, dialogue is very difficult when there are inequalities between parties, distorted power 
relations, or hidden agendas. One may also at times feel obliged to question the deeply held beliefs of 
the very people whom one has offered hospitality to or received hospitality from, and to have one’s 
own beliefs be challenged in return. 


The power of mutual transformation 


39. Christians have not only learned to co-exist with people of other religious traditions, but have also 
been transformed by their encounters. We have discovered unknown aspects of God’s presence in 
the world, and uncovered neglected elements of our own Christian traditions. We have also become 
more conscious of the many passages in the Bible that call us to be more responsive to others. 


40. Practical hospitality and a welcoming attitude to strangers create the space for mutual 
transformation and even reconciliation. Such reciprocity is exemplified in the story of the meeting 
between Abraham, the father of faith, and Melchizedek, the non-lsraelite king of Salem (Gen. 14). 
Abraham received the blessing of Melchizedek, who is described as a priest of “God Most High.” The 
story suggests that through this encounter Abraham’s understanding of the nature of the deity who 
had led him and his family from Ur and Harran was renewed and expanded. 


41. Mutual transformation is also seen in Luke’s narrative of the encounter between Peter and 
Cornelius in the Acts of the Apostles. The Holy Spirit accomplished a transformation in Peter’s self- 
understanding through his vision and subsequent interaction with Cornelius. This led him to confess 
that, “God shows no partiality, but in every nation anyone who fears him and does what is right is 
acceptable to him” (10: 34-35). In this case, Cornelius the ‘stranger’ becomes an instrument of Peter’s 
transformation, even as Peter becomes an instrument of transformation of Cornelius and his 
household. While this story is not primarily about interfaith relations, it sheds light on how God can 
lead us beyond the confines of our self-understanding in encounter with others. 


42. So one can draw consequences from these examples, and from such rich experiences in daily life, 
for a vision of mutual hospitality among peoples of different religious traditions. From the Christian 
perspective, this has much to do with our ministry of reconciliation. It presupposes both our witness to 
the ‘other’ about God in Christ and our openness to allow God to speak to us through the ‘other.’ 
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Mission when understood in this light, has no room for triumphalism; it contributes to removing the 
causes for religious animosity and the violence that often goes with it. Hospitality requires Christians to 
accept others as created in the image of God, knowing that God may talk to us through others to teach 
and transform us, even as God may use us to transform others. 


43. The biblical narrative and experiences in the ecumenical ministry show that such mutual 
transformation is at the heart of authentic Christian witness. Openness to the ‘other’ can change the 
‘other,’ even as it can change us. It may give others new perspectives on Christianity and on the 
gospel; it may also enable them to understand their own faith from new perspectives. Such openness, 
and the transformation that comes from it, can in turn enrich our lives in surprising ways. 


VI. Salvation Belongs to God 


44. The religious traditions of humankind, in their great diversity, are ‘journeys’ or ‘pilgrimages’ 
towards human fulfillment in search for the truth about our existence. Even though we may be 
‘strangers’ to each other, there are moments in which our paths intersect that call for ‘religious 
hospitality’. Both our personal experiences today and historical moments in the past witness to the fact 
that such hospitality is possible and does take place in small ways. 


45. Extending such hospitality is dependant on a theology that is hospitable to the ‘other’. Our 
reflections on the nature of the biblical witness to God, what we believe God to have done in Christ, 
and the work of the Spirit shows that at the heart of the Christian faith lies an attitude of hospitality that 
embraces the ‘other’ in their otherness. It is this spirit that needs to inspire the theology of religions in 
a world that needs healing and reconciliation. And it is this spirit that may also bring about our 
solidarity with all who, irrespective of their religious beliefs, have been pushed to the margins of 
society. 


46. We need to acknowledge that human limitations and limitations of language make it impossible for 
any community to have exhausted the mystery of the salvation God offers to humankind. All our 
theological reflections in the last analysis are limited by our own experience and cannot hope to deal 
with the scope of God’s work of mending the world. 


47. It is this humility that enables us to say that salvation belongs to God, God only. We do not 
possess Salvation; we participate in it. We do not offer salvation; we witness to it. We do not decide 
who would be saved; we leave it to the providence of God. For our own salvation is an everlasting 
‘hospitality’ that God has extended to us. It is God who is the ‘host’ of salvation. And yet, in the 
eschatological vision of the new heaven and the new earth, we also have the powerful symbol of God 
becoming both a ‘host’ and a ‘guest’ among us: “See, the home of God is among mortals. He will dwell 
with them as their God; they will be his peoples ...” (Rev. 21: 3). 





A document by the networks of Faith & Order, Conference on World Mission and Evangelism, 
and the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue, written after several consultations in 
Geneva between 2003 and 2004. 
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Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue 40 years 
Testimony 


Hans Ucko 


The Reformed scholar F. Lovsky says in one of his books about the Jewish-Christian relationship that 
dialogue is the pivot of ecumenism. This is not the place to enter into the significance of Judaism for 
the self-understanding of the church. | would however like to use this image to address the ecumenical 
dimension of the interrelationship between the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue (PCID) and 
the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue (IRRD). Our joint staff meetings, our co-operation, 
our jointly sponsored projects on various issues in interreligious relations and dialogue and through all 
this the personal friendship, which has developed between staff colleagues in Rome and Geneva, is a 
pivot, which inspires and stimulates ecumenism. In saying this, | am not saying that Christians, 
irrespective of confession, need to stick together in order to face people of other faiths more 
effectively. This would be contrary to the spirit of dialogue itself. | am saying that it is through the 
encounter with the other that we learn more about ourselves; the dialogue with people of other faiths 
teaches us something about ourselves as Christians. Christian theology in relation to religious plurality 
faces a particular challenge, how to understand the other, how to understand what God is doing in the 
lives of people of other faiths, how to understand our truth claims and how to understand ourselves in 
the reality of the religious manifold. Throughout many of the last forty years, staff in the PCID and staff 
in the IRRD, have been graced by God to work closely together, in relation to people of other faiths 
and in relation to our in-house reflection on the significance of religious plurality. It is in such an 
environment that we come to realise that we grapple with the same questions and that in similar ways 
we interpret the stirrings of the Spirit. Such discoveries side by side enable ecumenism. 


Our interrelationship goes back many decades. The yearly joint staff meetings were already an 
institution, when | joined the WCC 15 years ago. Despite changes in the structure of the WCC and in 
staffing in the IRRD, the liaison between PCID and IRRD has continued, developed and matured. 


It is in this fellowship that we together have tried to analyse the present religious situation in the world, 
tapping the resources that our constituency worldwide provides. It is in this context that we together 
have been following the almost explosion or sudden increase of international interreligious initiatives, 
telling us about the true longings and yearnings of many ordinary people to hear and see religious 
people be of one mind and speak peace in the world, but also saying something about how easily 
these longings will be taken advantage of and abused in many superficial interreligious happenings. 
We are as institutions often solicited to be present at this or that interreligious gathering. It is of capital 
value to be able to discuss together how to assess this or that initiative, how to interpret its thrust and 
orientation, how to see it grounded in values we could share and how we understand it to be rooted in 
reality and in religious traditions. It is in such discussions that we also have an opportunity to explore 
with each other how to interpret the role of religion in contemporary society. These conversations 
enable us to understand better the various expressions of religion, from the links between 
secularisation and religion, the hardening of religious positions, the re-emergence of religion, the re- 
composition of religion, the search for new _ spiritualities, the manifestations of religious 
fundamentalism and the various aspects of involvement of religion in politics and public life. This has 
led us into fruitful and useful deliberations on how to understand the various aspects of what has been 
called New Age. It has made us realise the role of religion as a tool for peace but also as a weapon for 
conflict. Indirectly, these conversations throughout the years have certainly influenced the way 
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documents produced by our respective offices have tried to articulate some of the issues confronting 
or challenging the way religious people live their religious tradition today. 


Our common pilgrimage has led us into the very heart of places and concerns. Let me share with you 
a couple of our attempts to walk together in encouraging good and sustainable relations between 
peoples of different faiths. 


1. 


14 


Following a call by some Jewish personalities in the midst of the First Intifada that the Church, 
the Vatican and the WCC, as they put it, shoulder a responsibility and try to bring Jews and 
Arabs together for the sake of peace, that they do not shrink their calling to be peace-makers 
or artisans of peace (“Blessed the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of God” 
(Matth.5, 9), we consulted extensively and prepared thoroughly throughout our constituency 
and particularly in the region itself and brought finally together, Israelis and Palestinians, Jews, 
Christians and Muslims under the heading: “The Spiritual Significance of Jerusalem for Jews, 
Christians and Muslims” in May 1993 in Glion, Switzerland. Providing space for Israelis and 
Palestinians to explore the attachment to Jerusalem for Jews, Christians and Muslims meant 
being prepared for confrontation. So close to the hearts and minds of everyone is Jerusalem 
that the air will be filled with frustration and anger. And yet, our joint effort yielded some fruit, 
some understanding for the claims of the other. A couple of years later, in 1996 in 
Thessalonica, we came together to encourage Israelis and Palestinians to shoulder yet again 
the responsibility of being Jewish, Christian or Muslim for constructing peace in the region. 
Some bridges were built and some are still possible to walk. There is today, in spite of all 
hardships, a small group in Jerusalem maintaining the contact from Glion and Thessalonica, 
where one of the Jewish participants sends Christmas cards to one of the Christian 
participants and where the Christian participant phones the Jewish participant to wish a joyful 
Passover. These are small signs, but as the prophet says, “a bruised reed he will not break, 
and a dimly burning wick he will not quench; he will faithfully bring forth justice...”(Isaiah 42:3). 


“The growing contact among people of different religious traditions has brought an increase in 
dialogue and relations. These can take many forms, on of which is exchange at level of 
religious experience. This can include the desire of praying together, for prayer is one of the 
deepest expressions of the human heart. Yet fulfilling such a desire is not without difficulties.” 
Thus begins the editorial of the joint publication of PCID and IRRD on Interreligious Prayer, the 
visible result of a project of several years, including a consultation in Bangalore, where 
Christians from all over the world, Catholic, Orthodox and Protestants shared their 
experiences, joys and frustrations of praying with Jews, Muslims, Hindus and Buddhists. We 
learned about how combating hunger in Rio de Janeiro brought people of different faiths 
together in common action and in common prayer. We were brought into the last years of 
struggle against the apartheid regime in South Africa, where people of different faiths spent 
time in prison and were strengthened in praying together. We heard how the Interreligious 
Harmony Movement in India explored the ways of meditation. But the project on Interreligious 
Prayer was aware of the complications and complexities of interreligious prayer. A 
questionnaire was widely distributed and gave us material to bring together a scholarly 
consultation exploring the reality of interreligious prayer, but also some of the problematic 
issues involved: the understanding of idolatry, the risk of a simplistic syncretism, the temptation 
towards the least common denominator and the presumptuousness of imposing a Christian 
understanding of prayer on the prayer life of the other. The consultations discussed some of 
the limitations but tried in all this to pint to the possibilities to respond to the longings of people 
to come together to pray. 
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3. My last contribution in this testimony to the co-operation between the PCID and IRRD is not yet 
a finished whole, something that can be assessed and evaluated. We are still in the process of 
working together on the “Contributions of Africa to the Religious and Spiritual Heritage in the 
World.” We are in the midst of preparation for a concluding consultation to take place in Addis 
in mid-September this year. When, Deo volente, we will have concluded this consultation, we 
will have travelled across not only the continent of Africa, taking rest in places such as Enugu 
in Nigeria and Dakar in Senegal; we will also have been listening to the voices and 
experiences of Africa in Diaspora, in the Caribbean, in the USA and in Latin America. The 
thrust of this project is to point to and make known that which is evident but hardly recognised 
and celebrated: Africa as a continent and its peoples have throughout the ages contributed to 
the many and deeply spiritual contributions provided by the manifold expressions of the 
Christian faith, Islam, African Traditional Religion on the continent and in the Diaspora. There 
is the ancient Ethiopian Church, there is the wisdom of African traditional religion, there is the 
mystical form of Islam in West Africa, the African Independent Churches, the Negro spiritual in 
North America and in the Caribbean and Latin America the many other forms of religious and 
spiritual life as a protest against slavery and as an eternal memory of Africa. It is appropriate 
that we have this focus on Africa. In this way we can contribute to another view of Africa than 
that, which is so pervasive: Africa ripe with conflicts, poverty, corruption, AIDS and wars. The 
religious and spiritual heritage of Africa will, if allowed to enfold, contribute to a necessary 
healing and reconstruction. The voices and experiences of Africa in its various manifestations 
need today to be heard in religious and interreligious discourse in a world looking for 
sustainable values and a moral fibre for society. 


My final remark touches upon that we, in cooperation and collaboration, in probing conversation and 
exchange, also have recognised that ours is the task of assuming a responsibility together to address 
one of the most controversial issues in interreligious relations: conversion. People of other faiths are 
not sure they can entirely trust Christians and how are they to distinguish between this and that 
confession? Not all Christians are on crusades but how can one tell in the heat of events? Memories 
and living experiences of being targeted as object for conversion, wounds of hurt that one’s religious 
tradition is being vilified, feelings of humiliation that that which is an integral part of oneself is being 
trampled upon in insensitivity and contempt. The reactions can be a withdrawal from a necessary 
dialogue, an entrenchment in hardened positions, counter arguments and counter actions: churches 
burned, Christians restricted in movement and action, exemplary work for the building of a just society 
being thwarted and the voice for justice quelled. Representing our constituency, we need to address 
the issue of conversion in interreligious relations, to provide space to articulate the experiences of 
people of other faiths in their encounters with aggressive mission campaigns, to restore good relations 
between Hindus and Christians, Buddhists and Christians, Muslims and Christians, Jews and 
Christians and to recuperate the understanding of conversion as a God-given right to turn to God, to 
tread another way, to change direction without any of this having to do with the denigration of the 
other. 


Throughout our pilgrimage together, the IRRD staff has been enriched by the fellowship of friends and 
colleagues of PCID. We certainly believe that our common way in engaging with people of other faiths, 
raising vital issues also for our constituency, is indicative of our commitment to foster an even closer 
relationship between the Roman Catholic Church and the constituency of the World Council of 
Churches. With these words, it is appropriate for me to bring at this anniversary of the PCID all the 
good wishes and blessings of the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, Rev. Dr Sam 
Kobia. 
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Believing and Belonging in a Pluralist Society: 
Exploring Resources in Islamic Traditions 


Ataullah Siddiqui 


‘And indeed We have honoured the children of 
Adam...’ Qur’an 17:70 


‘If your Lord so willed, He could have made 
mankind one people.’ Qur’an 11:118 


‘O mankind, We have created you from a 
single (pair) of male and female and made you 
into nations and tribes that you may know each 
other.’ Qur’an 49:13 


What is the meaning of having a belief that 
creates an exclusive community and the 
community by virtue of shared belief cannot 
live in isolation and demands participation? 
The community of believers is asked to engage 
in a society that is largely ‘illiterate’ about 
religion. Here one is entitled to believe without 
belonging to a community and one can belong 
but may not believe. Here one may have a 
personal religion, and one may pick and mix 
and create his/her own belief. The Muslims’ 
dilemma is that they are a_ faith-based 
community — believing and belonging to the 
community — the ummah, goes hand in hand. 
By virtue of belief one belongs to and by virtue 
of belonging one believes in. Here we will 
explore some of the Islamic resources for a 
religiously pluralist society. Other aspects of 
pluralism are not the focus of this paper. 


Qur’anic Vision of a Pluralist Society 


The Qur’an is the anchor of that believing and 
belonging community and the Prophet 
Muhammad is its leader. The subject matter of 
the Qur’an is human beings and they are the 
basic addressees of it. And to establish a 
cohesive humane and just social order is its 
earthly objective. The Qur'an creates a society 


where the individual and the society is under 
an obligation to ‘enjoin good and forbid evil’ 
(3:104; 110; 9:71). The Quran regards the 
Prophet Muhammad as one among many 
Prophets. It has mentioned a few of them and 
of others it says: ‘We have not related to you...’ 
(40:78) and every people have been sent its 
guide (35:24). It claims that for every 
community God has sent messengers and they 
will be ‘judged between them with Justice, and 
they will not be wronged’ (10:47). It also 
declares that for each community God has 
appointed a different path (shir'ah) and way 
(minhaj) (5:48.). These different communities 
with various emphases of beliefs are 
encouraged to ‘compete with one another (as 
in a race) in righteous deeds. Wherever you 
are God will bring you all together...’ (2:148). 


Differences of belief are seen as God’s plan. 
The abolition of such differences is not the 
purpose of the Qur’an nor is the Prophet 
Muhammad sent for that purpose. The Qur’an 
also emphasises that such differences do not 
suggest that their origin is different rather it 
emphasises that human beings have a 
common spirituality and morality (7:172, 91:7- 
10). These differences are there because God 
has given human beings the freedom to 
choose: ‘And had your Lord so willed, all those 
who live on earth would have believed to faith 
altogether: would you force people against their 
will to believe! (10:99). 

In this Qur’anic vision of unity and diversity the 
human task is to find a way to handle the 
differences. In a society matters should be 
discussed, debated and a consensus should 
emerge and no force be _ allowed to 
countenance aggression and violence (22:39- 
40). In all these processes Muslims are bound 
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by their belief to co-operate with all — Muslims 
or not — in securing peace and justice. Even if 
that justice points to the guilt of one’s family — 
let alone the community — the Qur’an instructs 
that justice must prevail. (4:135) 


These few verses from the Qur’an suggest that 
Muslims have enough resources to allow them 
to rethink and relocate their theological 
resources. A pluralist society can be _ built 
whether in majority or minority communities — 
Muslims or otherwise — and can feel free to 
engage and participate fully in the society that 
they are living in. Here it would not be out of 
place to indicate that the Qur’an claims itself as 
the book of Guidance (31:2-3). The Prophet 
Muhammad acts upon the Qur’an and shows 
the community what it means and how it should 
be practiced. If a clear direction is not found in 
the Quran, Muslims are encouraged to look 
into the practices of the Prophet. If nothing is 
found there, the Muslim community — through 
their learned scholars — is encouraged to reach 
a consensus which is nearest to the spirit of 
Islam. In this process any attempt to freeze the 
society in the norms of the past is not 
acceptable nor is to drag the society back to 
the past tolerable. What is required is to look 
back, keep the connection and not lose track. A 
keen eye is required to differentiate between 
what is central and what is peripheral. 


Prophets throughout history, as Qur'an points 
out were born and brought up amongst the 
people to whom they preached. They always 
addressed them as_ their own _ people 
regardless of their belief. They were concerned 
about them and always wished the best for 
them. An important characteristic was that they 
reminded their people about their duty towards 
their Creator as well as their duty towards their 
fellow human beings. They pointed out their 
weaknesses and prophetically told them what 
would happen if they did not mend their ways. 
They always linked the need to worship One 
God and the need to stand on the side of 
justice. In other words, believing in God 
demands the duty of belonging to the 
community in a true sense. The Qur’an says, 
for example, ‘And to Midian [a place north-east 


of the Sinai Peninsula] We sent forth their 
brother Shua'yb. He said to them: O my 
people! Serve God, you have no god but Him. 
Indeed a clear proof has come to you from your 
Lord. So give just weight and measure and 
diminish not to men their things and make no 
mischief on the earth after it has been set in 
good order.’(7:85). Another example is Moses, 
who was sent to Pharaoh who oppressed and 
subjugated the children of Israel. He said ‘O 
Pharaoh! | am a messenger from the Lord of 
the Worlds, - ...to say nothing but truth ...so let 
the Children of Israel depart along with me’. 
(7:104-5). 


These points suggest that in an Islamic vision 
of a pluralist society, the mission of the 
Prophets includes ali human beings and justice 
and dignity is at its core. The Prophet 
Muhammad's mission was no different. 


The Prophet Muhammad and Pluralist 
Society 


Though the city of Makkah at the time of the 
Prophet Muhammad was largely dominated by 
tribal loyalties, there were people who not only 
practised fairness and justice in their lives but 
also encouraged others to do so. An incident 
witnessed by the 20 year old Muhammad, took 
place in Makkah that helped the city to see 
through the misty haze of corruption and 
tribalism. A merchant from a foreign land, 
reports suggest he was from Yemen, arrived in 
Makkah and had dealings with a member of the 
influential Quraish tribe. The member of the 
Quraish tribe received goods from the Yemeni 
trader but refused to pay for them. The Yemeni 
traders then pleaded with the leaders of the 
tribes and asked for justice. This incident 
became the immediate cause of the formation 
of a historic alliance of the tribes known as Hil 
al-Fudul (‘Alliance of the virtuous’ which was 
named after the three leading people whose 
name contained the word fad/ ‘virtue’ the 
singular of fudul). There was simmering 
discontent amongst the Makkans but they 
could not do anything because they lacked the 
necessary support from the tribal leaders. 
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The newly formed alliance immediately asked 
the Quraish man to pay the amount due to the 
Yemeni, which he did. The alliance also 
established modus operandi according to 
which a resident, or a stranger to the city, if 
treated unjustly would receive the full support 
of the members of the alliance and they would 
stand by the oppressed until justice had been 
done. The Prophet Muhammad, as pointed out 
earlier, attended this historic alliance and he 
remained loyal throughout his life to this 
agreement. ‘I would not exchange for the best 
of material gains’ he said, ‘if someone appeals 
to it in Islam | would respond’. 


The last sentence is significant. As far as 
people, who participated in the Alliance, were 
concerned they were not ‘Muslims’. The 
Prophet's ministry was still 20 years away, yet 
in his Prophetic ministry he always 
remembered this Alliance — conducted by ‘non- 
Muslims’ — with fond memory and _ strong 
approval. What it means is that anything that is 
commonly known as good (mavruf) should not 
wait any religious approval or tag, rather it 
should be considered as part of own heritage. 
The Prophet once said that such a thing should 
be considered as a ‘believer's lost property’ 
[mirath]. 


Another landmark event took place when the 
Prophet migrated to Madinah. The first thing he 
did was to establish a Covenant between the 
Ansar — natives of Madinah — and the migrants 
from Makkah who had left behind their 
business and property, known as_ Muhajirs, 
and the Jews — the entrepreneurs of Madinan 
society. The Covenant was of great 
significance in that it took place against the 
backdrop of bloody and ruthless tribal conflicts. 
The document was relatively long containing 
52 sentences or ‘clauses’ (1). It dealt with the 
concerns of those who had left their homes and 
had nowhere to live and the concerns of those 
who, like the Jews, wished that their culture 
and norms should not be impeded. This 
document provided a basis for participation in 
the social life of the society. There was 
recognition that each party had a right to 
pursue their way of life and livelihood without 
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encroaching upon others’ rights and that each 
party had a duty to help and protect the other in 
times of crisis and aggression from outside. It 
also recognised and established an acceptable 
pattern of compensation for the loss of life and 
property for all the people of Madinah. The 
Covenant was drafted after proper consultation 
with the leaders of the respective communities 
and that provided the kind of political system 
which was acceptable to all. It clearly stated 
that the ‘God-fearing believers shall be against 
rebellions or him who seeks to spread injustice, 
or sin or enmity, or corruption between 
believers; the hand of every man shall be 
against him even if he be a son of one of them.’ 


Another incident in the Prophet's life indicative 
of his inclusiveness was shown in his relations 
with the ruler of Abyssinia, the Negus or 
Najashi. He was a Christian and was known for 
his generosity and kindness. When the nascent 
Muslim community faced persecution § in 
Makkah, the prophet encouraged his followers 
to take refuge in Abyssinia and these qualities 
of the King were highlighted by the Prophet. 
Gradually, in small numbers the Muslims 
began to arrive in Abyssinia and some of them 
interacted with the larger community and lived 
as a minority amongst the Christian majority. 
The Makkans however tried to win over the 
king with gifts and persuasion so that he would 
hand over to them these ‘bandits’ and ‘culprits’ 
of their society. The king refused and gave the 
refugees all the help they needed. However 
another opportunity arose to persuade the king. 
Two years after the migration of the Prophet to 
Madinah the war lords of Makkah attacked 
Madinah but lost the battle. Fresh from defeat, 
they again asked the Negus to hand over the 
refugees who were still unable to join the 
Muslim community in Madinah. When the 
Prophet came to know about the intention of 
the Makkans he decided to send an envoy to 
Negus and chose ‘Amar ibn Umaiyah ad- 
Damariy — a Christian (2). It may be said that 
this was political pragmatism and a pre- 
emptive action on the part of the Prophet. 
However, it does not diminish the fact that 
people who were not Muslims played a 
significant role in building a Muslim society. By 
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their affiliation to other faiths they did not 
disqualify themselves from being part of a 
society where Islam is dominant. 


The Negus died a few years after this incident. 
When the news reached the Prophet he told 
his Companions that their brother had died, 
and that they should pray for him. He 
performed a special prayer which meant that 
the Negus died as a Muslim. But no one saw 
the Negus praying as a Muslim prays nor did 
he fast during the month of Ramadan as 
Muslims did. Throughout his life he remained a 
Christian and was known as generous and just. 
This incident suggests that we should not be 
judgemental about what is in the hearts of 
others and how God will judge a person for 
his/her belief. Salvation is not so crucial and 
central an issue in Islam as it is in Christianity. 
The central theme that runs throughout Islamic 
thought is to ‘please God’ and in that pleasure 
one finds solace and salvation. Furthermore 
this incident also suggests that our belonging 
has a much wider meaning than just to belong 
to our own community or ummah. We do 
connect with others in our humanity. In the 
development of our own community we owe a 
great deal to others and by their contribution to 
ours, in some way, they too become part of us. 


! would like to illustrate this point with another 
incident in the Prophet Muhammad’s life. How 
this belonging has a wider connection. The 
Makkans imposed a social boycott on Banu 
Hashim, the tribe that the Prophet belonged to. 
The Prophet’s activities in Makkah were the 
main reason for this sanction. The Prophet’s 
uncle, Abu Talib fearful that one day a mob 
may attack Muhammad and his few converts, 
he decided to take Banu Hashim to the safety 
of a valley where they remained for about three 
years. Nobody was allowed to sell food or to 
have business transactions of any kind with 
them. A number of elderly people and young 
children died of hunger and disease during this 
period. Such severe cruelty and_ injustice, 
where nobody was allowed to take even small 
amount of food for the children in the valley, 
was opposed by people of dignity and decency 
one of them being Mutim bin Adiy. He 


consistently opposed the sanctions. He worked 
towards getting recanted the decree of 
sanctions a copy of which hung on the walls of 
the Ka'bah. He gained support from a few 
decent Makkan leaders and, eventually, he 
publicly tore down the decree. 


Mutim bin Adiy also made another significant 
contribution, which stands out a rare example 
of courage and fortitude. Concerned about the 
growing hostility towards the Prophet after the 


-death of his uncle Abu Talib, he went to the city 


of Ta’if to talk to the leaders of the influential 
Taqif Family there. Though they listened to him 
they soon began to ridicule him and rejected 
his message of peace and justice. When the 
Prophet visited Ta’if they encouraged 
hooligans to deride the Prophet wherever he 
went. History records a bleeding Prophet, 
saying ‘O God, to You | complain of my 
weakness, little resources and lowliness before 
men. O Most Merciful, You art the Lord of the 
weak and You art my Lord ... | take refuge in 
the light of Your countenance by which the 
darkness is illuminated. It is for You to be 
satisfied until You are well pleased. There is no 
power and no might save in You.’ And he 
forgave his enemies. 


The Prophet returned to Makkah. But 
according to the tradition of the time he had to 
‘renew’ his ‘stay’ in Makkah and this was 
possible only if an influential family head would 
provide support. The Prophet approached the 
heads of various families through a mediator, 
seeking their support before he was allowed to 
enter Makkah. All turned him down, except 
Mutim bin Adiy, who collected his weapons 
from his home, asked his sons and nephews to 
accompany him, escorted the Prophet to 
Makkah and declared that he was giving him 
the protection. 


The message that emerges from such 
incidents is clear. Muslims in a pluralist society, 
particularly in today’s context, need to re-visit 
their perceptions about the people around 
them. The tendency of perceiving all those who 
are not Muslims as inherently ‘antagonistic’ to 
Islam and Muslims and ‘perpetually’ conspiring 
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against them, needs rethinking. There are very 
good souls and fine people beyond our own 
community. 


Changing Perception of the Faith-based 
Identity 


Muslims have built their resources on the basis 
of the Qur’an and the Prophetic traditions. They 
interpreted and contextualized their vision of an 
Islamic pluralist society as much as they could 
in the world in which they found themselves. 
These interpretations and priorities always had 
a socio-political and economic perception of 
the time. Soon after the Prophet's death, 
people’s identity was based on their affiliation 
to their faith. A faith-based identity emerged 
and continued to provide a framework where all 
others could play a constructive role within and 
outside their communities. As far as Muslims 
were concerned, the society’s order and norms 
must be dictated by three elements: elimination 
of prejudice, easing hardship and establishing 
justice. These three elements are to be 
established in the society irrespective of 
religious belonging. These elements should 
benefit the individual and laws should be in 
place to protect these benefits and improve 
them according to time and place. In the 
Islamic tradition five basic necessities that have 
been identified as essentials, as Al-Ghazali 
puts it, ‘to promote the welfare of the people, 
which lies in safeguarding their faith, their life, 
their intellect, their posterity and their wealth. 
Whatever ensures the safeguarding of these 
five serves the public interest and is desirable.’ 
The welfare of the individual and _ the 
community, as described by Ibn al-Qayyim, 
‘lies in complete justice, mercy, well being and 
wisdom.’ Anything that moves from welfare to 
misery has nothing at all to do with Islam. Ibn 
Taymiyyah further enhanced these objectives 
and listed things like the fulfilment of contracts, 
the preservation of ties of kinship and respect 
for the rights of one’s neighbours. Today, Yusuf 
al-Qaradawi argued to extend the list of the 
objectives, including human dignity, freedom, 
social welfare and human fraternity(3). 
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The Muslim world was largely divided between 
those who lived in Muslim territories (Dar al- 
Islam) and those who lived outside its domain, 
generally considered as the territories of War 
(Dar al-Harb). But this description of the world 
was already on its way out. By 1839, the 
Tanzimat reforms in the Ottoman Caliphate 
changed the whole minority-majority concepts 
within and outside its boundary. The Tanzimat 
reform removed the faith-based identity and 
replaced it with citizenship. 


The Ottoman Caliphate faced some difficulties 
in maintaining its role as a guardian of the 
Muslim ummah, on the one hand, and dealing 
with Muslims who were considered perhaps 
‘unreliable’ because of where they lived. 
Muslims who lived in a territory which did not 
have any allegiance to the Caliphate, were 
perhaps considered against them. For 
example, a constant flow of Algerians began to 
leave their country after its was colonized by 
France. An aggressive Europeanization policy 
was introduced in the country which the 
Algerians resisted. Those who faced 
persecution in Algeria gradually entered Syria 
which was under the Ottoman domain. There 
they sought asylum but retained their French 
passport. They benefited both by being French 
which allowed them to travel to France and 
Algerian if and when needed and by being 
Muslim if they wanted to live in the domain of 
the Caliphate. Finally, the situation became 
intolerable for the Ottomans and they required 
these asylum seekers to declare whether they 
regarded themselves as French or they wanted 
to acquire Ottoman citizenship. 


Another case, for example, was the Muslim 
subjects of Queen Victoria. Indian Muslims 
faced a dilemma when they arrived for hajj or 
pilgrimage in Makkah. Technically these 
Muslims were considered travellers from an 
enemy territory. But practically, it was the duty 
of the Ottomans to receive and provide the 
necessary facilities for these pilgrims. A 
solution was found by the Ottomans that they 
allowed the Indian Muslims to perform the 
pilgrimage and leave the Ottoman territory 
immediately after ail rituals were performed, 
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whereas other pilgrims from ‘friendly’ territories 
were allowed to stay for a longer period, even 
for months, in the holy land. 


Such events and the increasing importance of 
the nation states where countries are 
dependent on migrant workers, has changed 
the debate against faith-based identity in favour 
of citizenship as the basis of identity without 
denying the fellowship of the ummah. 


Conclusion 


Today the Muslims’ socio-religious discourse 
is largely dominated by the discourse of 
Muslims living in a predominantly Muslim 
society. Muslim Jurisprudence and its legacy 
are largely an exploration of how they ruled 
and conducted their affairs within and with the 
outside world. They do discuss minorities but 
within their domain. It is a rich and excellent 
source. Those living as a significant minority for 
centuries are almost lost in this discourse. 
Muslims lived as a minority, for example in 
Cyprus, where Muslims rulers and Cypriots 
concluded a treaty in the 7" century and as a 
result Cyprus remained outside the domain of 
the Muslim Caliphate for centuries. Muslims 
lived there and conducted their affairs in peace 
and harmony. But how did they live there? And 
how did they conduct their affairs in the midst 
of a Christian majority? How did they maintain 
their identity as Muslims and at the same time 
felt at ease living there? It seems Muslims 
have little resources to explore this co- 
existence and to derive and contextualize anew 
the circumstances they find themselves in 
today. Over the centuries, and particularly the 


last hundred years or so, Muslim discourse has 
been led by political priorities and has had little 
Opportunity to explore the issues. of 
jurisprudence and theology and the challenges 
faced by significant Muslim populations today. 
The recent mass migration of Muslims to the 
European and North American countries is 
forcing Muslims to revisit their theological roots 
and reconnect them with today’s world. There 
is an urgency to search for a new language 
that will recognizably be Islamic, which will not 
only take note of those Muslims living as a 
minority but also those minorities living 
amongst the midst of Muslim majorities. 
Believing demands that our relationship with 
God be strengthened but it also demands that 
our communal belonging should not be 
conducted in isolation of all other communities. 
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Conversion and Religious Identity in Buddhism and Christianity 
Sixth Study Conference of the European Network of Buddhist-Christian Studies, 
Archabbey of St Ottilien, Bavaria, 10-13 June 2005 


John D’Arcy May 


A Benedictine abbey which has been involved 
in exchanges with Buddhist monks since 1979 
was an appropriate setting for serious 
discussion for ‘double identity’ and change of 
identity between Buddhists and Christians. The 
European Network holds its conferences every 
two years, and after experiencing the 
Benedictine hospitality of St Ottilien once again 
it was decided that every second conference 
should be held here in future, with the 
intervening ones in different centres throughout 
Europe. Br Josef Gétz OSB introduced the 
conference by telling the story of the inter- 
monastic encounters with monks of the Soto, 
Rinzai and Shingon traditions over the last 25 
years at St Ottilien. Participants in these 
agreed that they had never learned so much 
about their own traditions as when they were 
engaged in dialogue at a spiritual and 
experiential level with their monastic ‘others’. 
One Zen monk told the Benedictines: “Working 
with your carpenter, | understand Christianity’, 
and another asked for baptism in order to 
participate more fully in the liturgy. 


The situation in the Buddhist countries of Asia, 
however, is not necessarily so harmonious, as 
reports by Fr Thomas Timpte OSB from Korea 
and Dr Elizabeth Harris from: Sri Lanka made 
clear. Just to hear about the religious situation 
in South Korea, the “great unknown” of East 
Asian Buddhism, was worthwhile. Though four 
traditions -— Shamanism, Buddhism with 
elements of Daoism, Confucianism and 
Christianity — co-exist largely peacefully, the 
advent of Christianity caused tensions arising 
from both persecutions and _ conversions. 
Though many Koreans would find no 
contradiction in being both Confucianist (at 
least in a cultural sense) and Christian, 


ya 


Buddhism itself is coming to be seen as a 
cultural phenomenon, and those earnestly 
seeking peace of heart turn to Christianity. 
Almost half the members of parliament are 
either Catholic or Protestant, though there is 
little evidence of Christian ethics in political 
practice. Nevertheless, Buddhism is now the 
fastest-growing religion, as Catholics in 
particular find themselves attracted to the 
temple environment, which is experienced as 
“a kind of homecoming”. “Christian in the head, 
Shamanist in the belly, Buddhist in the heart’, 
though a simplification, sums up the situation. 


In Sri Lanka, on the other hand, things are 
considerably more fraught, and with the 
passage of anti-conversion legislation the 
conference theme of conversion and identity is 
a charged topic. Elizabeth Harris illustrated the 
lengths to which certain Christians are 
prepared to go to win converts, such as 
working over the camps of tsunami survivors. 
Though British evangelical missionaries had 
originally been afforded remarkable hospitality 
by the Buddhists, even being invited to preach 
in temples, their insistence that if Christianity is 
right, Buddhism must be wrong polarised 
relations, and the great public debate of 1815 
still sets a precedent. For these Christian 
inheritors of the European Enlightenment, both 
the conviction of sin and rational argument 
pointed to the superiority of Christianity. In the 
ethnic conflict presently raging, the religions 
are “not innocent’, with Tamils and Christians 
being conflated into the ‘other’ against which 
Singhalese antipathy is directed. This is all the 
more tragic in that most Sri Lankan Buddhists 
accept the traditional ethic of tolerance. 
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J@rgen Skov Sg@rensen and Kajsa Ahlstrand 
illuminated the religious — situation in 
Scandinavia from different perspectives. 
Se@rensen reflected on the “soft boundaries” 
which actually exist in many _ pluralistic 
societies, something that puzzled both civil 
servants and missionaries even in colonial 
India. There is a danger that contemporary 
Christians will try to impose the same 
unambiguous boundaries on _ post-modern 
Europe as they did in their former colonies. 
Ahistrand’s report on an empirical study done 
in Sweden showed how unrealistic this is. ‘Dual 
identity’ as both Buddhist and Christian was 
more common than complete identification with 
either, and 42 per cent of those who identified 
completely with Christianity said they did not 
believe in God! 


The centrepiece of the conference was a 
vigorous debate between Paul Williams, a 
prominent British Buddhist and professor of 
Indian and Tibetan philosophy who announced 
his conversion to Catholicism in a provocative 
book, The Unexpected Way, and_ two 
protagonists who disagreed with his reasoning 
from Christian and Buddhist points of view. 
Perry Schmidt-Leukel, professor of religious 
studies at Glasgow University, made the case 
that genuine Buddhism affirms the existence of 
a transcendent reality upon which salvation 
depends, without excluding both free will and 
grace. Williams had previously affirmed this 
and had now changed sides without changing 
his view of Buddhism. Jose Cabezon, 
professor of Tibetan studies in the University of 
California at San Diego, stressed that all 
religions do not say the ‘same thing’ and that 
there is scope for real debate about truth. 
Buddhism is not simply “passively tolerant” of 
Christianity. Though enlightenment does not 
require divine intervention, there is a place for 
the help and protection of enlightened ones. 
Buddhist insight depends on_ non-duailistic 
experiences which are not simply ‘pleasant’ but 
involve direct cognition of reality. Buddhism 
therefore makes both truth claims and moral 
demands, and the transcendence of subject- 
object duality does not exclude love. 


In reply, Paul Williams emphatically defended 
his position. Buddhism denies the possibility of 
a creator God and is therefore atheistic, 
whereas orthodox Christianity affirms that God 
is the efficient, not just the final cause of the 
world. Affirmations made of God are not simply 
metaphorical or existential but are true of God, 
without disclosing the quid est of God in 
Godself. Whereas most Buddhists _ think 
Christianity is irrational, the affirmation of God’s 
existence is entirely rational. The Buddhist 
reduction of reality to ‘mind’ doesn’t work as an 
answer to the question ‘why is there something 
rather than nothing?’. Though the ensuing 
discussion was quite technical and was carried 
on entirely in English, the largely German- 
speaking audience was enthralled by it and 
participated willingly. 


Ruben Habito of Southern Methodist University 
in Dallas, who came to St Ottilien directly after 
the Los Angeles conference as president of the 
Society of Buddhist-Christian Studies, gave a 
contrasting account of his own journey from 
traditional Roman Catholicism to the twin 
realisations that the God present in the 
eucharist is the God made known as the 
Crucified One among the suffering peasants of 
Asia, and that the Buddha he encountered in 
Zen practice was the Dharmakaya of ultimate 
reality. Zen tradition ‘outside the scriptures’ 
“uses words to overturn words’, and by 
employing ‘skilful means’ we can come to see 
how the words of the Buddha and the words of 
the Gospel flow together in the practice of 
compassion. There is no ultimate dichotomy 
between the discovery of the Crucified in the 
oppressed and the discovery of the Buddha- 
nature in reality; different as the Spiritual 
Exercises of St Ignatius and Zen practice are, 
there is no sui generis religious experience that 
would exclude all others. 


There was need of a theological framework in 
which to make sense of these differing 
testimonies, and it was provided by Michael 
von Brick of the University of Munich. For him, 
a theology of dual religious belonging would 
have to be Trinitarian. It would have to take 
account of the psychological fact that, just as 
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all subsequent language learning is built on 
one’s ‘mother tongue’, so too each of us, in the 
end, has “one mother’ religiously as well. This 
proved controversial. Von Brick maintained 
that ‘pluralism’, in the West, has_ political 
origins, whereas metaphysical and 
epistemological pluralism is ultimately 
incoherent. Theological pluralism, however, is 
conceivable as long as particular expressions 
of the truth are not made mandatory for 
salvation. All our traditions are the result of 
cross-cultural historical processes, and even 
the question of ‘truth’ itself is culturally 
conditioned: satya, aletheia and veritas are by 
no means the same. Truth involves not just 
facts but experiences, which is why dual 
belonging, though possible, can be emotionally 
difficult, and religious’ plurality has a 
contemplative dimension. Logical consistency 
and emotional integration must work hand in 


hand if an “inclusivistic pluralism” is to be 
achieved. 


An established feature of Network conferences 
is the time reserved for graduate students to 
present their research projects, which were 
once again of considerable variety and interest. 
There were, however, relatively few Buddhists 
present, and it was resolved to make Buddhist 
approaches to pluralism the topic of the 2007 
conference, to be co-ordinated by Perry 
Schmidt-Leukel. John D’Arcy May succeeded 
Aasulv Lande, recently retired from the 
University of Lund in Sweden, as president of 
the Network, new members were invited to join 
the core organising group, and it is hoped that 
by 2009 it will be possible to hold a truly 
international conference together with the 
Society of Buddhist-Christian Studies. 





John D'Arcy May, Irish School of Ecumenics, Trinity College Dublin. 
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Violence and Non-violence in Jewish Thought and Practice 


Rabbi Arthur Waskow 


Since Jewish thought has always proceeded in 
a spiral where the future and the past are 
intertwined, it is hardly possible to think about a 
future of assertive non-violent Jewish action 
without unfolding the meaning of our 
memories. 


For Jewish wisdom is neither the endless circle 
of tradition nor the abrupt progression of a 
straight line forward. Always it does midrash -- 
takes an ancient tradition, gives it a twirl, and 
comes out somewhere new. Spiralling. 


Faced with the earthquake of the Roman- 
Hellenistic conquest of the Mediterranean 
basin, the Jewish people created a macro- 
midrash: Rabbinic Judaism, with an outlook on 
violence and non-violence very different from 
that of Biblical Israel. 


Today we are in the midst of a_ similar 
transformation, sparked by the Jewish 
encounter with Modernity, with external 
violence in the form of the Holocaust, with the 
complexities of power involved in controlling a 
modern nation-state, and with the complexities 
involved in having a share of power in 
governing great Modern super-states. 


We will look at these questions in terms of 
three great eras of Jewish history: Biblical 
Israel, Rabbinic Judaism, and the future that is 
beginning to emerge in our own era, since 
1945. 


|. Biblical Israel: Ultra-violence and Civil 
Disobedience 


In Biblical Israel, there is a strand of willingness 
to use violence -- sometimes hyper-violence -- 
to advance the Jewish vision of a decent 
society; and there is a strand of constant 
willingness to challenge and disobey arrogant 


power, whether it's located in a_ foreign 
Pharaoh or in a Jewish king. 


One example of the first, from Deuteronomy 
20: 10-18 


When you draw-near to a town, to wage-war 
against it, you are to call out to it terms-of- 
peace. 


And it shail be: 


if peace is what it answers you, and it opens 
(its gates) to you, then it shall be that all the 
people that are found in it shall belong to you 
as forced-labourers, and they shall serve you. 


But if they do not make-peace with you, and 
make war against you, you may besiege it. 
And when YHWH your God gives it into your 
hand, you are to strike-down all its males with 
the edge of the sword. Only: the women and 
the infants and the animals, everything that is 
within the town, all its booty, you may take-as- 
plunder for yourself; you may consume the 
booty of your enemies that YHWH your God 
gives you. Thus you are to do to ail the 
towns, those exceedingly far from you, that are 
not of the towns of those nations. Only: in the 
towns of those peoples that YHWH your God is 
giving you as an inheritance, you are not to 
leave-alive any breath; but: you are to devote- 
them-to-destruction, yes, destruction, the 
Hittite, the Amorite, the Canaanite, the 
Perizzite, the Hivvite and the Yevusite, as 
YHWH your God has commanded you. -- In 
order that they not teach you to do according to 
all their abominations that they do with their 
gods, and you sin against YHWH your God. 


Even within this approach, however, the 
Biblical model of Jewish life preserved some 
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limits on war. Even in wartime, the Israelite 
army was forbidden to cut down fruit trees, 
unless they were actually needed for bulwarks 
to carry out a siege. And the Torah provided for 
individual exemptions from the army for young 
people in the earliest journey of making a 
family, building a house, creating a vineyard -- 
indeed, even for people who feared being killed 
in battle, or feared that they might become 
killers. The Maccabeean revolt against the 
Seleucid Empire actually applied these rules, 
even in the midst of a war to resist an 
occupying power that had desecrated the 
Temple and was forcing people to worship 
idols. 


The Israelite tradition not only put limits on the 
exercise of military force; it also described the 
use of non-violent resistance against 
unaccountable power. 


The story of Shifra and Puah -- the midwives 
who refused to obey Pharaoh's order to murder 
Hebrew boy-babies -- is perhaps the first tale of 
non-violent civil disobedience in world 
literature. 


The Hebrew Bible also describes non-violent 
resistance to Babylonian and Persian power. 
For example, Jeremiah warns against using 
violence and military alliances to oppose the 
Babylonian Conquest, and argues instead that 
God will protect the people if Judah acts in 
accord with the ethical demands of Torah -- 
freeing slaves, letting the land rest. Daniel and 
his friends famously are cast into the lions' den 
for non-violently refusing to obey the king's 
command to worship foreign gods. 


We might say it is not surprising that Israelite 
culture would celebrate resistance to foreign 
potentates. What about? There are also tales 
of non-violent resistance to Israel's own kings. 
King Saul had to deal with an underground 
guerrilla whom he thought of as a terrorist, 
named David. David, with a very small band of 
underground guerrillas, went off, hungry and 
desperate, and found food and protection at 
the sacred shrine of Nov, where they asked the 
priests to let them eat the sacred show-bread. 
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And the priests fed them from the sacred 
bread. 


When Saul heard about this, he said (more or 
less), "Anybody who harbours a terrorist is a 
terrorist!" He ordered his own bodyguards to 
kill the priests of Nov. But the bodyguards 
refused. 


Torah also bears descriptions of how it would 
look to have power made accountable to the 
public and to the guardians of Torah. In 
Deuteronomy there is the description of a 
constitutional monarch who must write, day by 
day, those passages of Torah that restrict his 
own power. He must not multiply horses -- 
cavalry, the tanks and Apache helicopters of 
that day. He must not pile up money for his 
treasury. He must not send the people back 
into Mitzrayim, which didn't mean sending them 
back to geographical Egypt; it meant sending 
them back to slavery. And he had to read the 
Torah's limits on his power, in public. 


ll. Rabbinic Judaism: Internal Tikkun 
and Passive Non-violence 


But the Jewish people faced both an outside 
practical challenge to that set of assumptions 
about military power, and an internal ethical 
challenge to it. 


The external challenge came from. the 
Hellenists and the Romans who swept over the 
Mediterranean basin, conquering the Jewish 
state. Jews revolted, most famously under the 
Maccabees and under Bar Kochba, until the 
Romans finally proved military revolt against 
their empire impossible by decimating Israel's 
Jewish population. After this disaster, the 
Rabbis refused to make heroes of Bar Kochba 
or even of the Maccabees. Rabbinic Judaism 
essentially said, "No longer can military power 
create a decent society in this sliver of land. 
Can't be done. Shouldn't be tried.” 


Internally, the Rabbis also decreed that military 
power should no longer be used. They did 
this by evading, nullifying, and otherwise 
interpreting away the Torah's genocidal 
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commands against the Canaanites and other 
idolatrous people. Instead of extrapolating 
from these commands that it would be all right - 
- even obligatory -- to wipe out any people that 
rejected the Jewish God, the rabbis went in the 
opposite direction, ruling that the Canaanite 
example no longer applied -- because the 
Assyrians had scattered and shattered the 
Canaanites as well as the "ten lost tribes" of 
Israelites themselves. 


The Rabbis who were so creative in applying 
ancient Torah in a new situation could 
certainly, had they wished, have understood 
the Jebusites, Hivites, Amalekites, and so on 
as symbols for ongoing threats and dangers to 
be dealt with militarily. They chose instead to 
nullify the genocidal meaning of the text. And 
they even dismissed the Torah's commands to 
execute a rebellious Israelite child or wipe out a 
rebellious Israelite city, saying, "This never 
happened and it never will." Perhaps "this 
never happened" was a historical claim, but "it 
never will" expressed an ethical decision never 
to carry out the seeming command of Torah. 


These rulings on matters internal to the Jewish 
people certainly point to a real ethical revulsion 
against the use of violence. 


Indeed, the rabbis, who continued to shape a 
court system within Jewish society, mostly 
rejected the violent punishments prescribed in 
Torah. "A court that sentences even one 
person to death in seventy years," they said, "is 
a court of murderers.” 


But the most basic transformation of all was 
that the Rabbis constructed a non-violent way 
for the Jewish people to live in the world. Living 
in the nooks and crannies of Roman, of 
Christian, of Muslim civilization, Jewish 
communities in the rabbinic period created 
decent societies of their own and gave up on 
the vision of toppling the Great Powers and 
transforming the world as a whole. 


People sometimes call Gandhian non-violence 
"passive resistance" even though Gandhi's 
form of non-violence is in fact highly assertive. 


But in the case of Rabbinic Judaism, the 
phrase "passive resistance,” or "non-assertive 
non-violence," is fairly accurate. For almost two 
thousand years, rabbinic Jews accepted that 
they would suffer expulsions; they would suffer 
pogroms, but believed that the Jewish people 
could live beyond expulsions and pogroms. 


Ili. Reviving a Military Model 


Rabbinic Judaism's model of non-assertive 
non-violence worked well until the last century 
or so of Modernity, when sadism became 
industrialized, when Jews experienced not only 
pogroms and expulsions, but the Shoah, the 
Holocaust. It then became clear to almost all of 
us that we could no longer live within the 
Rabbinic model. 


What to do? 


The first response to industrial sadism and 
industrial arrogance was to revert to the military 
model of the biblical period (though without its 
acceptance of imposing genocide). Jews 
thought: “We need to protect ourselves from 
the Modernized hatreds of other peoples with 
military force. And we can do this once more 
on the eastern edge of the Mediterranean.” 


When military force was first applied by the 
Zionist community, some elements of the 
Jewish military forces tried to apply the concept 
of "self-restraint" and "purity of arms": Jewish 
settlements established by purchase should be 
defended whenever necessary, but Palestinian 
Arab towns and civilians should never be 
attacked; partition of the Land should be 
accepted as the price of peace. 


Even at the beginning, this “purity” had many 
flaws and blemishes. Some branches of the 
Zionist movement never did honour such 
strictures. 


And more and more, this decision to use 
military force sparingly in defence of a decent 
society has changed into using military force 
and violence aggressively as well as 
defensively. Defence slips into the massive 
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repression of a rebellious people - in which 
every cruelty of the uprising is cited to justify 
more crue! repression, and each act of cruel 
repression is cited to justify cruel resistance. 
Self-defence comes to require competition with 
the Great Powers of the world: tanks, planes, 
even H-bombs. 


It is becoming clear that a small people cannot 
maintain “purity of arms," compete with the 
Great Powers -- and carry on a decent society, 
all at the same time. 


IV. A New Tikkun Olam 


What is a decent alternative to military action? 
The advantage of the Biblical vision was that it 
was assertive, rather than passive. The 
advantage of the Rabbinic vision was that it 
avoided violence. Is there a way to synthesize 
these virtues in the new era of Jewish 
peoplehood into which we have entered? Is 
there a way to create a Jewish path of 
assertive non-violence? 


Let's look at what may have been the most 
successful single use of non-violent civil 
disobedience by the Jewish people since the 
midwives Shifra and Puah, even though we 
have almost never put the tag "non-violent 
movement" on it. 


That was the Soviet Jewry movement. With 
only one or two exceptions, it avoided the use 
of violence and used assertive non-violence to 
win freedom for Jews in the Soviet Union. 


Dancing in the streets of Moscow on festival 
nights. Marches, demonstrations, boycotts. Sit- 
ins in the Supreme Soviet. 


These tactics won allies. Not only Jews around 
the world, but members of other communities 
as well. Jews did not need to stand alone. 
Through years of struggle, this movement 
made some cracks in what to many had 
seemed a monolithic Soviet totalitarian state. 
Even before those cracks and many others 
brought the whole system down, millions of 
Soviet Jews either became free to leave or free 
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to begin recreating a Jewish community and 
culture. 


Why did we not think of this movement as 
Gandhian or Kingian? | think it was because 
we were deeply puzzled as to how to cope with 
such a way of understanding ourselves 
alongside the State of Israel during that same 
period. But the movement to free Soviet Jews 
was an assertive non-violent movement. We 
should with joyful! pride name this non-violent 
victory as what it was, lift it up to our own 
awareness, celebrate it. 


This effort was the strongest, but not the only, 
use of assertive non-violence by Jewishly 
conscious Jews during the past generation. 


There were the Freedom Seders of the early 
1970s, aimed against racism and the Vietnam 
War, all of them rooted in affirming the 
liberation struggle of the Jewish people 
alongside the liberation struggles of Black 
Americans, Vietnamese, women, Nicaraguans. 
One of those Freedom Seders actually poured 
blood, frogs, cockroaches -- the symbolic 
plagues -- on the fence around the White 
House. Another brought together 4,000 people 
inthe Cornell University field house, where 
Daniel Berrigan actually came out from the 
underground to which he had fled from the 
government's prosecution of his anti-war 
activities. Assertive non-violence, with allies. 
Both a new approach in Jewish life. 


And there was the Jewish Campaign for Trees 
for Vietnam, with Rabbi Abraham Joshua 
Heschel as its Honorary Chairman, which 
challenged the actions of the U.S. government 
in deliberately destroying the forests of 
Vietnam to deny tree cover to Vietnamese 
guerrillas. The Trees for Vietnam campaign 
drew on both the Torah'’s_ prohibition of 
destroying trees in time of war, and the Jewish 
practice of planting trees in Israel. In the US of 
the 1970s, raising money for these purposes 
was an act of civil disobedience. 


Today, as the state of Israel pursues the older, 
biblical path, using military action to push its 
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policies, Jewish non-violence sadly must be 
used against Jewish military action. So we see 
Israeli Jews and Diaspora Jews, along with 
international supporters from many countries, 
sitting down against the Israeli bulldozers 
destroying Palestinian homes. With their own 
bare hands, pushing aside the concrete blocks 
that cut off Palestinian villages in blockades, in 
sieges. Coming on Tu B'Shvat to replant olive 
trees destroyed (despite the prohibitions of 
Torah) by Israeli soldiers and settlers in 
Palestine, as well as replanting palm trees and 
pine trees destroyed by Palestinian arsonists in 
Israel. Being arrested, even beaten, for their 
non-violent resistance. 


And we have seen Israelis, soldiers and 
reservists, who have refused to serve in the 
Army of Occupation, citing God, ethics, Torah, 
and the true security of Israel as their reasons. 
And going to jail for refusing. In these brave 
non-violent protesters we see the hope and the 
promise of an assertive, yet non-violent means 
to secure Jewish life and culture. 


Most of these campaigns and struggles have 
drawn explicitly on Jewish ceremony and 
Jewish practices. So they were simultaneously 
and organically both Jewish and universal. 
Putting energy into them did not draw Jews 
away from their Jewish heritage in order to heal 
the wounded world; it actually deepened their 
Jewish knowledge and experience. 


Nor did these actions pull people into Jewish 
tribalism at the expense of lost concern for the 
others endangered on this planet; like a 
hologram, like the presence of DNA in every 
cell of the body, they taught that the whole is 
fully present in each part. The highest good of 
each community and the highest good of the 
planet as a whole are enwrapped within each 
other. That is why we call this new Jewish form 
of assertive non-violent civil disobedience 
"tikkun olam," the healing of the world. 


V: Creating the Future in the Present 


Surely the development of Jewish assertive 
non-violence has owed much to the experience 


of the movements we connect with Gandhi and 
with King. Yet there are differences. Not only 
does Jewish non-violence draw on Torah to 
embody as_ action-forms some _ ancient 
practices and rituals; it also draws on the 
Jewish tradition for counsel on when violence 
itself may be necessary, even for the 
committed non-violent activist. 


Just after World War I, inhis’_ essay 
"Recollection of a Death” (published in Pointing 
the Way), Martin Buber thought deeply about 
whether the means might justify the ends. He 
wrote about the Leninist "Red Terror" of the 
period -- "Il cannot conceive of anything real 
corresponding to the saying that ‘the end 
"sanctifies" the means”; but | mean something 
which is real in the highest sense of the term 
when | say that the means profane, actually 
make meaningless, the end, that is, its 
realization!" 


He continued, "The more out of accord with the 
goal is the method by which it is realized, the 
farther will be the goal that is actually realized 
from the one that was set." 


At first glance, this may seem not different from 
Gandhi's teaching that "You must be the end 
that you seek,” or A.J. Muste's teaching that 
"There is no way to peace; peace is the way.” 


It is surely closely connected with those 
teachings; but a close reading of the way 
Buber puts his point suggests a different 
possibility: that Buber is not so absolutist about 
the avoidance of all violence. All his thought 
and writing leans away from enshrining rules of 
behaviour and toward experiencing the unique 
need in the unique moment. 


In one such specific situation, during a 
dialogue/debate with Gandhi over how the 
Jews of Europe should respond to Nazism, 
Buber actually did distinguish his own views 
from an absolutist pacifism. In the passage 
above, Buber is not necessarily saying you 
must choose a means that matches your end. 
He sternly warns you should realize that if you 
want, for example, peace in the end, it will be 
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far harder to achieve if the means you use is 
war. 


The point is that Buber is, in a_ sense, 
describing a "sliding scale" of social change. 
The more violence in the means, the more 
violence will remain in the goal achieved. In the 
Soviet Union of Lenin and Stalin, the "means" 
of the Red Terror became the (perhaps 
unintended) “end” of a totalitarian dictatorship. 
Buber makes clear in the essay that he was 
strongly opposed to that means and 
prophetically understood what end would be 
achieved. In 1949, when he published Paths in 
Utopia, he unfolded in great clarity his critique 
of what had happened in Soviet reality. 


But implicit in Buber's dread of the unfolding of 
violence into more and more violence, there is 
also the possibility that an activist may use 
certain limited forms of violence in extreme 
necessity, while being fully aware that this is 
likely to corrupt the society that s/he is trying to 
bring to birth. This awareness might make it 
possible to take steps to reduce the corruption 
that results. 


This willingness to consider violence makes 
Jewish civil disobedience different from the 
Gandhian or Buddhist model. After the 
passiveness of the Rabbinic model, with its 
acceptance of pogroms and massacres, 
Jewish non-violence must be robust, and 
perhaps even willing to consider the possibility 
of violence in the last resort. 


The main thrust of Buber's point, however, is 
that the best way to bring about the future you 
desire is to actually build -a miniature or 
microcosm of that future in the present. No 
longer a passive non-violent protest against the 
world we disdain, Jewish non-violence today 
stresses that we must actively and positively 
create the world we want. 


There is an ancient Jewish teaching that 
encodes this wisdom: According to the ancient 
Rabbis, if the entire Jewish people were to 
observe Shabbat twice ina row, the Messiah 
would come. Since Shabbat was understood 
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as a foretaste of the Messianic Age, this 
teaching meant: "Bring it by doing it.” 


Several recent actions by some Israelis have 
also begun to enact the future in the present: 
peace demonstrations jointly planned and held 
by Palestinian and Israeli women; joint |sraeli- 
Palestinian actions to open roadblocks on 
Palestinian roads, replant trees in Palestinian 
villages, rebuild demolished Palestinian homes; 
Israeli reservists’ refusing to serve in the 
Occupation army. 


VI. Finding Allies 


To act in this way, the Jewish community must 
see ourselves as no longer utterly engulfed by 
enemies. For the assertive non-violence of a 
small and lonely people challenging Great 
Powers will simply bring catastrophe the 
sooner, if there are no allies for the challenge. 


The mindset that felt we stood alone imbued 
both biblical and rabbinic Judaism. It grew up in 
the effort to conquer Canaan against what we 
thought was an ocean of idolaters and the 
effort to survive the Roman Empire. That 
mindset was reinforced by Inquisitions and 
pogroms and even by the gentler Muslim habit 
of treating the Jews like tolerated pets. 


Whether we were making a decent society with 
military means in the ancient land of Israel, or 
making a decent society in the nooks and 
crannies of other civilizations all over the world, 
both Biblical and Rabbinic Judaism said, "We 
are on our own. Nobody else cares. Nobody 
shares our vision. They're all enemies and only 
we carry the vision." 


For centuries, this may well have reflected 
considerable truth. 


But one thing that Modernity has brought with it 
has been the discovery that there are other 
communities in the world with which we can in 
fact share a vision of a decent society. It is 
possible to find allies. 
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From this restorationist energy have stemmed 
the terror attacks of 9/11, the Christian anti- 
abortion bombings, Baruch/Aror Goldstein's 
murder of 29 Muslims at prayer in the Tomb of 
Abraham, the Hindu burning of the Golden 
Temple, the Buddhist-Hindu violence of Sri 
Lanka. 


But these restorationist forces are not the only 
response to Modernity's shattering of traditional 
religious life. There are also energies that say, 
"Let's make distinctions between what is holy 
and what is destructive. Surely the Modernity 
that made possible the Holocaust, the H-bomb, 
and the burning of the Amazon Basin is not 
wholly good. But some of Modernity is sacred, 
and that part we can absorb into our traditional 
religious teachings and go forward. Let's renew 
our communities rather than restoring them as 
they were three or four centuries ago. 


"Let's renew the sacred teaching of the sacred 
earth, for which indeed we have ancient 
warrant. And the sacred teaching of the 
sacredness of the full equality of women, for 
which neither we nor any of the old traditions 
has warrant. And the sacred tradition of the 
sacredness of other strivings for truth from 
which we can learn and with which we can 
make allies. 


"We can no longer hide alone in nooks and 
crannies, we can no longer conquer or even 
defend alone our own decency, we must try to 
mend the whole world after all. 


"So let's reach out for allies -- and let's bring 
assertive non-violence, not passive but 
assertive, to bear on transforming or even 
toppling the Great Powers of the earth, so as to 
heal what now needs to be a planetary 
community." 


Vil. Seeing Ourselves Mirrored in the 
Other 


To heal the world, we cannot see ourselves as 
utterly pure and the world as utterly polluted. 
Just as we must be able to see the good in 
others if we are to find allies, so we must be 


able to see the violence we hide within 
ourselves. 


Rabbi Abraham Joshua Heschel reminded us 
of this wisdom in an essay on "The Meaning of 
This War [World War II]," in Moral Grandeur 
and Spiritual Audacity, edited by Susannah 
Heschel. 


The date of this remarkable essay is crucial to 
understanding its depth. It was written in 1943 
and first published in February 1944. 


Heschel asks the question: "Who is 
responsible [that the war has soaked the earth 
in blood]?" And he - the Polish Hassid just 
transplanted to America -- answers as a Hassid 
might, by quoting the Baal Shem Tov: "If a man 
has beheld evil, he may know that it was 
shown to him in order that he learn his own 
guilt and repent; for what was shown to him is 
also within him." 


When the Baal Shem Tov said this, he almost 
certainly was focusing on the spiritual situation 
of an individual who in order to grow must take 
the world not as an external object but as a 
moral mirror -- who must treat the discovery of 
evil as a spur to look inward, to examine what 
evil lurks in his/ her own heart. 


But Heschel takes this insight in a new 
direction. He applies it to a whole society, a 
whole people, when it sees political evil at a 
national level. Heschel writes: 


"We have failed to offer sacrifices on the altar 
of peace; now we must offer sacrifices on the 
altar of war.... Let Fascism not serve as an alibi 
for our conscience.... Where were we when 
men learned to hate in the days of starvation? 
When raving madmen were sowing wrath in 
the hearts of the unemployed? 


"Good and evil, which were once as real as 
day and night, have become a blurred mist. In 
our everyday life we worshipped force, 
despised compassion, and obeyed no law but 
our unappeasable appetite. The vision of the 
sacred has all but died in the soul of man.” 
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By 1943, Heschel knew that members of his 
own family and already more than a million 
other Jews had already been savagely 
murdered. Yet he could draw on the depths of 
Hassidism to call Jews themselves, along with 
all of Western civilization and culture, to face 
their own share of responsibility for letting the 
disaster happen. And he could fuse questions 
that were conventionally seen as distinct -- 
issues of economics and issues of religious 
and spiritual experience. For, he said, "the 
vision of the sacred” had been killed by "greed, 
envy, and the reckless will to power," by not 
addressing such economic problems as 
unemployment. 


Heschel, we should be clear, did not back 
away from a radical condemnation of Nazism. 
He did not oppose the war on which the Allies 
were then engaged. Yet he could in the very 
midst of that war write, "Tanks and planes 
cannot redeem humanity. ... The killing of 
snakes will save us for the moment but not 
forever." He could look deep into that war, 
beyond it and within it and beneath it, to ask 
not merely what were its causes, but what was 
its meaning? And he found spiritual meaning in 
taking responsibility upon himself, ourselves, 
for having helped create the world in which "the 
mark of Cain in the face of man has come to 
overshadow the likeness of God.” 


What is the significance of this teaching, as we 
search toward a theory and practice of tikkun 
olam that can help support an assertive non- 
violent transformation of the Great Powers of 
the earth? 


Perhaps it would be instructive to imagine this 
teaching placed in the context of American life 
after the terror attacks of 9/11/01. If Heschel 
could write in this way in 1943, what would it 
have meant for an American to write this way in 
2002? 


It would have challenged both the single 
Greatest Power in the world, the United States, 
to have reflected on its own responsibility for 
creating the world in which terrorists chose to 
wear the mark of Cain. 
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And it would have challenged us all at the level 
of our everyday lives -- emotional, economic, 
political. As Heschel says later in the essay, 
"God will return to us when we are willing to let 
Him in -- into our banks and factories, into our 
Congress and clubs, into our homes and 
theatres.” 


It would have called on us to make the 
sacrifices of peace lest we need forever to 
make the sacrifices of war, the war against 
terrorism that has already been proclaimed 
endless and that indeed is likely to be endless 
because every act of war is likely to create new 
terrorists. 


What are these sacrifices of peace? In Jewish 
language these are korbanot, "near-bringings,” 
bringing near to the Unity of All what is nearest 
to our own selves. 


The first such "near-bringing" would be to do as 
the Baal Shem Tov and Heschel teach, 
bringing near the evil behaviour we see in 
others as a mirror to look within our selves. 
Looking at Al Qaeda, to see the CIA that 
trained them. Hearing Bin Laden's call for jihad, 
hearing our own President's call for "crusade." 


The second would be taking time to reflect, to 
bring our own life-experience and our own 
consciousness - often so divorced from each 
other -- near to each other. Time out -- time not 
used to multiply the military, imprison 
immigrants, name more countries for 
devastation or embargo, but time simply to 
reflect. To pray, to learn, to listen, to explore 
new possibilities. 


Such a time out - setting aside, for example, 
the first eleven days of September 2002 as a 
time to reflect on our experience of the 
previous year, on the meaning of the terror 
attacks and on America's place in the world -- 
would carry into public space the Jewish 
wisdom of the Ten Days of Awe and 
Transformation between Rosh Hashanah and 
Yom Kippur. 
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Indeed, it would tune in to Heschel’s teaching 
just a few years after the essay | have just 
quoted, encoded in the well-known book The 
Sabbath he wrote soon after World War Il, 
while the blood of the Holocaust and Hiroshima 
was barely dry -- his teaching that the Sabbath, 
taking time to restfully reflect, is the deepest 
challenge to a civilization of techno-idolatry. 


And the third "near-bringing" would be creating 
in the present the institutions and practices that 
we dream of for the future. Making near in 
reality what seems far from possibility. 


And finally, let us bring near our wholeness as 
a community: that we do this not only in 


addressing specific wounds in the body politic 
with specific acts of tikkun, but also at the level 
of the meaning of Jewish peoplehood: 


That we see the Jewish people in our era as a 
transgenerational "movement" to heal the 
wounded world. Not through violence, and not 
through passive non-violence. Not walking 
alone to conquer, not walking alone to cower. 


Rather, as a carrier of assertive non-violence to 
open up and transform the Great Powers of the 
world, working with allies who share many 
aspects of our vision. 
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Applied Spirituality 
A Spiritual Vision for the Dialogue of Religions 


Swami Agnivesh 


Religion is about relationships. Every religion 
tries to enable the human person to relate to 
the divine and to the rest of creation in a 
harmonious and mutually enriching fashion. It 
is from this perspective that the importance of 
the relationship between religions needs to be 
appreciated. The alienation between religions, 
or a relationship of mutual hostility, even 
apathy, implies a contradiction of the very idea 
of religion. Physicians need to heal themselves 
first. We need to work earnestly towards 
bringing about a wholesome relationship of 
constructive cooperation among religions. 


There has been a long period of alienation 
among world religions. The reasons are many. 
Some of them were ideological as in the case 
of western triumphalism and_ religious 
imperialism. The rise of secular materialism 
has been yet another factor. There was 
western ontology insisting on defining 
everything else on its own terms. It insisted on 
casting everything in terms of a neat opposition 
in which one part of reality was white and the 
other black. This pattern is very much in 
evidence in the US adventure in Afghanistan & 
Iraq. This aggravated the animosity to the 
unfamiliar and the alien. More than in any other 
field of knowledge, reductive western ontology 
resulted in spreading deep-seated anxiety and 
hostility towards eastern religions. In this the 
western world, for some strange reason, 
overlooked the fact that all religions were of 
eastern origin and that the only religion (or 
quasi-religion) crafted in the west was 
materialism. That being the case, it was 
inevitable that the spirit of distrust directed 
against eastern religions spread, eventually, to 
Christianity also. 
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Religion is a domain of power with a penchant 
for entering into combinations with other forces 
of power. Each time this kind of combination 
takes place it modifies the genius of the given 
religion. It is for this reason that no religion 
continues to exist in history in its pristine purity, 
making it necessary for religions to undergo 
periodic renewal, or succumb to the forces of 
degeneration and gradual demise. In their 
historical existence, all religions have entered 
into combinations, in varying ways and 
degrees, with political forces. The spirit of 
triumphalism in the religion founded after Jesus 
Christ, wno was as meek as the lamb, is a 
hybrid of the biblical faith and western colonial 
imperialism. From this outlook, there was 
hardly any chance for any inter-faith dialogue. 
Triumphalism presupposes an_— arrogant 
unwillingness to know and value the other. It 
conjures up the spurious duty to conquer and 
assimilate other faiths. This spirit is still at large 
in the sphere of religion and we should do all 
we can to exorcise ourselves of this unholy 
spirit. 


A brief word or two on spirituality is in place. 
We need to be wary of the widespread 
tendency to equate religion with spirituality, 
whereas they are, often, contrary to each other. 
That is certainly the case during periods of 
religious decay, as happens to be the case at 
the present time. Religious communities are 
crafted on the principle of sameness. They are, 
hence, marked by homogeneity. The foremost 
religious sin is heresy, which is, literally, 
claiming the right to “choose for oneself”. This 
is demonized and eradicated, not so much 
because God is too anemic to stand it, but 
because this disturbs the religious values of 
uniformity and conformity. But, what the 
religions wish to root out as heresy might well 
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be, from an objective perspective, the spirit of 
prophecy, the vocation to articulate the costly 
truth. Jesus of Nazareth was seized of this 
perennial problem in the theatre of religions. 
No prophet, he said, was acceptable among 
his own people. The _ inter-faith movement 
needs to be erected on the foundation of 
spirituality, not of religion, as we have known 
religion for these many centuries. 


Secondly, religion tends to be oriented on the 
profit and comfort of individuals. “Personal 
salvation” or the moksha of individuals is the 
foremost religious goal. Not so, in the case of 
spirituality. Spirituality is like an ever-expanding 
ripple. From the individual it spreads and 
embraces the world § around. Spirituality 
integrates the salvation of the individual with 
the transformation of the society. That is why 
values such as love, truth, justice, compassion, 
and so on are basic to spirituality. Spirituality 
puts the spotlight on our shared destiny as a 
species and not on the metaphysical profit or 
loss that an individual might incur. Contrary to 
popular belief, spirituality is profoundly this- 
worldly. But spirituality is. this-worldly precisely 
because it has a true sense of the divine. This- 
worldliness sans godliness is the genius of 
materialism. Spirituality is godly materialism, if 
you like. Quality of life as well as the health and 
wholeness of the whole of creation are basic to 
Spirituality. This need not necessarily be the 
case with religions. It rarely has been. 


This too has a material bearing on the inter- 
faith movement. Salvation shops can only 
compete among themselves. Not so in the 
case of shared spirituality, which shifts the 
focus from the efficacy of individual salvation to 
the collective destiny of our species. In the 
process, the spirit of competition is replaced by 
the spirit of a shared sense of mission. 

“Religious experience” and not exclusively the 
hegemonic power of institutionalized religion 
needs to comprise the matrix of our inter-faith 
encounters. We therefore need to come to 
some understanding as to what may constitute 
this religious experience. In order to facilitate 
some preliminary thinking on this subject | 


propose the following features as mere 
markers of the religious experience. 


There is a need to engage the scriptures, if 
necessary, from a perspective of what the 
American sociologist, Peter Berger, calls the 
“heretical imperative”. Heretical imperative 
implies the duty to be heretical in the face of 
established and deeply-entrenched dogmas 
that no longer square up with the truth of 
human experience. Our scriptures are mixed 
bags. They contain much that is valuable and 
inspiring. But this great treasure is mixed up 
with suggestions and insinuations that are not 
very Spiritual. The idea of holy war that in some 
contexts sanctions the total elimination of race 
is a case in point. The idea that God resides on 
a particular mountain and nowhere else and 
that those who cannot go there for worship 
must carry some soil from there for purposes of 
worship is yet another. The notion that the 
water of a river is sacred and it can wash away 
your sin or guarantee painless delivery for 
women is yet another. The list is infinite. 
Scriptures that denigrate the value of a human 
being on account of his or her faith or caste 
identity must be rejected. So also any false 
notion that the injustice meekly suffered in this 
world would be compensated in a hypothetical 
heaven must be rejected. The idea of a partial 
God must be laughed out of court. 


Second, the social isolation of religious 
communities must end. Sadly, the social 
distance between religious communities has 
only increased with the passage of time and 
with the shrinking of the global village. This is 
an unnatural state, promoted on purpose by 
vested interests. There is a need to reverse 
this trend and to multiply opportunities for 
promoting shared experiences. 


Third, the escapist trends promoted by the 
priestly class must be curtailed. Barring rare 
exceptions, priests in all religious traditions live 
in a state of isolation from social issues. The 
religious wares they showcase remain the 
same, irrespective of what happens in the 
world around them. 
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Spirituality seeks to bring about change. But 
that change is not the process of fitting 
everything into a fixed framework. It is a 
change from what is to what might well be; a 
change from the real to the ideal. Spirituality is 
a continual endeavour to bring out the best 
potential latent in every person or society. 


At the core of the spirituality of engagement is 
the concern to bridge the gulf between religious 
knowledge and social action. It is not enough 
that we know. The spiritual task is to bridge the 
gulf between knowledge = and __ action. 
Compassion is the ability to love others in 
deeds not less than in words. 


God is the eternal Giver. The spiritual task is to 
for ourselves to become the conduit for the 
generosity of God. Generosity is not mere 
charity; charity is giving in a superfluous way. It 
is not only material resources that God gives. It 
is a comprehensive framework for total human 
well-being in a spiritually wholesome fashion. 
Applied spirituality or the spirituality of 
engagement cannot develop unless this shift 
from the self to the other, on account of being 
founded in God, is welcomed and internalized. 


In the absence of the true manifestation of the 
power of God, this world has been filled with 
the demonstration of the power of man. That is 
true also of the domain of religion. In the 
gigantic structures and massive establishments 
we have built up in the name of religion, there 
is hardly any space for the revelation of the 
glory of God. God is an Outsider, the Excluded 
One, vis-a-vis our edifices of religiosity. 


The first and foremost requirement to turn 
religion into an invitation to address the world 
around is to invite God to come into our 
spirituality. But God will not do so on our terms 
and fit into our narrow frameworks. Our 
religiosity is too narrow for God whose 
presence fills the Cosmos. Our pettiness is too 
mean for the majesty of God’s sovereign 
sanctity. The coming in of God will, hence, be 
experienced as an explosion of heresy. We 
must have the spiritual robustness to stand this 
religious trauma. 
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Spirituality is a sphere of ever-expanding 
responsibility. That is why it is also a medium 
of humankind’s ongoing evolution. Spirituality is 
a vision that insists that one’s welfare is 
coterminous with the welfare of the society. 
That is because spirituality presupposes a 
holistic vision in which all the parts dwell 
organically within the whole and the whole 
indwells the parts. One part cannot thrive at the 
expense of the other. 


Engagement is the dynamic of liberation and 
empowerment. The tragedy with the prevailing 
popular idea of religion is that its goal is 
reduced to having rather than being. Getting 
some blessings or enjoying some privileges is 
a sufficient goal in the “having” mode of 
religiosity. But in the “being” mode of 
Spirituality, the irreducible goal is the full 
unfolding of the potential and scope of our 
humanity. It is the empowerment to be fully 
human. 


Spirituality liberates us from religious ghettoes. 
It dismantles barriers and enables _inter- 
religious partnerships. This is basic to the 
liberation that spirituality affords. 


The need for religions to shift from a 
relationship of competition to one of 
cooperation is being increasingly realized the 
world over. This is in part due to the fact that 
religions have failed to impact the state of 
affairs in the world constructively due to their 
mutual alienation and suspicion. While the 
custodians of religions busy themselves with 
their petty quarrels the destiny of our species is 
being hijacked by the forces of economics and 
politics in the world. Our mutual quarrels have 
served only to marginalize religions from the 
text of human welfare. 


When religions thus insulate themselves from 
the lived realities of the world, they tend to 
develop a purely other-worldly outlook that 
shuts its eyes on the burning issues of the 
times. Religious rituals and prescriptions are 
resorted to, in order to secure the maximum 
advantage for oneself, even to manipulate the 
will of God to one’s own benefit. It is this logic 
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that blossoms in due course, under certain 
political and economic’ conditions, — into 
communalism and sectarian violence. 


This concept can only seem rather strange 
from the perspective of conventional religiosity. 
All religions have developed, in one way or 
another, religious or doctrinal legitimizations for 
disowning their responsibilities to the world 
around. Some of the instruments in this respect 
are: 


The idea of ritualistic pollution. In several 
religious traditions, whatever is ‘of the world’ is 
treated as a source of spiritual pollution. Even 
contact with those outside of one’s religious 
fold is coloured in this fashion. The idea of 
ritualistic pollution has been one of the most 
powerful instruments of inter-faith and_ inter- 
caste alienation. 


Fatalism. The fatalistic worldview discourages 
any initiative for improvement. The idea of a 
breakthrough seems even impious. This 
forestalls the possibility of forming inter-faith 
partnerships to address social evils. [cf. the 
attitude to poverty and human suffering from a 
fatalistic standpoint]. 


The doctrine of sin and punishment. This 
doctrine allows a convincing escape route from 
social action. Avoidable suffering can be 
explained as the result of overt or covert sin for 
which it is just punishment. So long as religion 
continues to be used as a means _ for 
legitimizing human suffering and the organized 
exploitations in society, the idea of interfaith 
dialogue will remain suspect. 


The doctrine of reward after death. Even when 
it is fully granted that there is a life after death, 
irrespective of colour or shape that it might 
assume, it should in no way become an excuse 
for diluting the right of every human being to 
enjoy quality of life and find the full 
development of her potential as a person here 
and now. The extent to which the priestly class 
exploits our ignorance of and anxiety about life 
after death is wholly condemnable. Often it 
seems that the idea of life after death is used 


as the opium to dull the pains of the life before 
death. 


Exclusive emphasis on personal salvation. As 
long as religions continue to operate on the 
paradigm only of personal salvation, the scope 
for inter-faith dialogue will remain § slender. 
Corollary to the doctrine of personal salvation 
is the idea of exclusivity. All claims of religious 
exclusiveness hinge on the notion of personal 
salvation. This is the most formidable hurdle in 
the path of inter-faith cooperation and dialogue. 


The thrust in applied spirituality should be: 


A spiritual idea of God. The insult to God 
immanent in a communal or sectarian idea of 
God needs to be fully exposed. Rather than 
see the truth of the Divine as the invitation for 
personal and collective liberation and universal 
harmony, religious traditions caricature God as 
a partisan player in the market of petty-minded 
religiosity. All sectarian religions bear false 
witness to God. Their god is too small to reflect 
the spiritual splendour of the Universal God of 
all-embracing love. If God is recognized as the 
source of the human family as a whole, the 
petty quarrels between religions will at once 
look insufferably irreligious. 


The ecumenical vision: a shift from exclusion to 
inclusion. [cf. vasudhaiva kutumbakam]. All 
Spiritually directed reform movements have 
militated against the walls and barriers of 
religions. The ecumenical vision is a mandate 
to see the unity of our species underlying its 
diversity and variety. It is based on the truth 
that creation itself is a harmony of the One and 
the many, of unity in diversity. While religious 
orthodoxy tends to be allergic to the plurality of 
religions, spiritual robustness revels in it and 
seeks to unveil the unity that underlies this 
richness and variety. 


An_ incarnate spirituality, as distinct from 
disembodied piety that limits itself to the 
practice of rituals and traditions aimed only at 
personal salvation or moksha. The true nature 
of God, the authentic dynamic of spirituality as 
well as the depth of scriptures, all these 
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become accessible to us, if at all, only in a 
state of dynamic engagement with the realities 
of the world. Religions are not an anthology of 
magic formulae but manuals on life itself. Life 
does not lend itself to a dichotomy between the 
internal and the external. The reconciliation 
between the two and a dynamic traffic between 
the two are basic to the logic of life. When this 
stops, the logic of spiritual death takes over 
and religions that are, de facto, dead cannot 
enter into dialogues. 


A radical idea of worship. Not just as a matter 
of going to have a date with God but also as an 
experience of equipping oneself to make the 
will of God (or godly values, such as justice, 
truth, compassion) prevail in the world. The 
flow towards the temple or church must be 
complemented by the flow from the temple into 
the society to impact and transform societies. 


A thorough revision of our self images and the 
images we entertain of each other. A shift from 
seeing only ill in other religions to claiming the 
freedom to see what is good and beautiful in 
them. Basic to spiritual epistemology is the 
fact that others can be known truthfully only in 
love. This means knowledge _ through 
engagement. So far religions have chosen to 
know each other from a distance. Knowing 
from distance yields, at best, superficial 
knowledge. Distance distorts knowledge. To 
know in love is to know at close quarters, and 
without any prejudice. It is to know positively, 
rather than negatively. As long as the mindset 
of negativity is not removed from inter-faith 
perceptions, the cause of dialogue will remain 
crippled. 


Above all, a_ shift from profession and 
confession to practice. Paying lip-service to 
spiritual values will not do. The emphasis must 
be on realizing them in the. given social, 
political, economic and _ cultural context. 
Spirituality is a paradigm of engagement; and 
engagement is the dynamic of transformation. 


Applied spirituality must be seen, essentially, 


as a means for liberating religions from the 
caves of exclusion to which they have 
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consigned themselves. It is unlikely that each 
religion, cocooned in its chosen shell, refusing 
to move out, either develops applied spirituality 
or a culture of cooperation. It is by disowning 
spirituality that religions ghettoized themselves. 
It is by developing spirituality that they can 
liberate themselves. All through the history of 
religions, those who saw the light of the Spirit 
felt urged to come out of their religious caves 
into the broad sunlight of shared spirituality. It 
is a pity, though, that most people still remain, 
in a religious sense, mere cave men. 


The basic dynamic of applied spirituality is the 
integration of the sanctuary and the secular 
society. What connects the two is the river of 
love. We must go to our places of worship so 
that our hearts may be filled with God’s love for 
the world. If and when that happens, we shall 
return to the society and incarnate that love 
through concrete actions. Applied spirituality as 
a new theological concept will be yet another 
eye-wash. 


When we return to the society and begin to 
engage its complex and demanding problems, 
we begin to see the limitations of the spurious 
religiosity that we have absolutized all the 
while. Till that happens we shall go on 
mistaking the shell for the kernel of religion. It 
is our virtual imprisonment in the places of 
worship that has prevented us from developing 
our Spiritual heritage or claiming our freedom to 
be effective spiritual agents in the given 
context. 


Why should religions meet? Their meeting as a 
mere religious fad or as a concession to this 
age of multiplying conferences is a luxury we 
must readily forego. Religions must meet first 
of all for their self-liberation. Second, there 
must be an emphasis on their revitalization as 
agents of social liberation and transformation. 
The focus here must be relentlessly on social 
justice. The competitive and isolationist models 
of religion have failed to bear witness to God's 
passion for justice in this world. Third, religions 
must meet and help each other in fulfilling their 
historical destiny as instruments for peace and 
human welfare. The ultimate spiritual goal is 
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not to dot the landscape with places of worship, 
but to turn the whole earth into one grand 
temple of God. It is when religions meet each 
other in a spirit of truth and mutual trust that the 
architecture of the true temple begins to be 
visible. 


So there is a dialogic relationship between 
applied spirituality and the meeting of religions. 
For religions to meet, there must be a 
preliminary shift from conventional religiosity to 
applied spirituality. But, the more religions meet 
and understand each other and their shared 
destiny, the more they will themselves shift 
from religiosity to applied spirituality. Applied 
Spirituality denotes a _ radical shift from 
doctrines and dogmas to the solidarity of a 
shared mission, centred on God and committed 
to the health and wholeness of the whole of 
creation. 


In the end, religions will meet each other only if 
there is a genuine and passionate desire to 
meet with the God of love who loves the whole 
of creation without any partiality. Applied 
spirituality is born out of the spiritual insight that 
the love for God must express itself through the 
love of our fellow human beings. The 
framework for the meeting of religions must be 
the celebration of God’s love for all, which is 
the quintessence of spirituality. 


The emerging global scenario, with its post- 
nation state ethos, offers an unprecedented 
opportunity to set forth the agenda both of 
religious reform and of earnest, in-depth inter- 
religious dialogue. There is, at any rate, an 
urgent need to evolve the spirituality for the 
global scenario. The religiosity fashioned in the 
ambience of the nation state is hardly adequate 
or relevant to the radically altered situation. 
Given the enormity of the task at hand, the 
religions of the world need to work together 
and harness all their spiritual resources to 
impacting the emerging global scenario 
Spiritually. 


Secondly, there is no alternative to dialogue. 
The alternative to dialogue is destruction and 
holocaust. The foremost spiritual task in the 


global village is to foster a sense of universal 
kinship among the peoples of the world. Unless 
the global village is inhabited by a global 
family, the chances of exploitation, coercion 
and conflicts can only increase in the new 
scenario. The nearness of religious blocks will 
aggravate their mutual hostility unless this is 
tempered by a deepened sense of spiritual 
kinship. Religions should not be allowed to 
infect the emerging world order with the poison 
of alienation and hostility. The post Sept.11 
Afghan scenario needs to be seen as an early 
warning of the shape of the things to come. 


It is not enough to dialogue. Dialogue must be 
pilgrimage to the depth. It must be a mutual 
engagement which liberates and transforms 
the participants. Dialogue as the mere 
mouthing of shallow religious sentiments 
serves no purpose. Rather than bypass or 
dodge areas of difference, they need to be 
engaged with open minds with a view of 
deepening mutual trust and understanding. 


Finally, dialogue must be seen as a spiritual 
tool, and not an end in itself. Dialogue for 
what? When this question is raised, it becomes 
clear that dialogue cannot any longer remain 
an esoteric exercise which some privileged 
people indulge in. It must become an integral 
part of our way of life. For that two dialogues 
need to happen concurrently. Our horizontal 
dialogue with each other must be directed by 
our vertical dialogue with God. Dialogue must 
not be a fringe activity, but a shared culture. 


Overarching all these, is the need to shift from 
the dialogue of words to the dialogue of deeds. 
As long as our inter-faith encounters are 
confined to the generation of words and our 
words and sentiments are not incarnated 
through a shared sense of mission, the 
breakthrough we dream of cannot even begin 
to happen. This is as much a matter of 
personal integrity and commitment as it is of 
theology. 


The call with which the inter-faith dialogue 


resounded for long, namely, to shift from 
orthodoxy to ortho-praxis is valid here. We 
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must integrate correct words with creative societies. Nothing less than this is acceptable 
deeds, and so unleash the spiritual power that as the goal of the inter-faith movement for the 
would liberate the people and_ transform third Millennium. 
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The Turkish Society's Perception of Interreligious Dialogue 
in the Process of Turkey's EU Membership 


Ali isra Giingér 


Turkey is a key country bridging the East and 
West due to historical, geographic, cultural, 
and geostrategic reasons. Living in this 
geography which attracts the attention of the 
rest of the world, Turkish society asserts an 
approach which readily makes use of its 
historical and cultural legacy with respect to 
intercultural dialogue as well. In other words, 
Turkish society's perspective which is devoted 
to its own historical, cultural, and social values, 
yet open to developments in the world, applies 
to the field of interreligious affairs. 


The notion of interreligious dialogue is a more 
specific notion and project than the notion of 
“interreligious affairs.' There are established 
networks between societies involving various 
religions and faiths. Although economic, 
political, and strategic factors have their 
specific influence upon this network of affairs, 
the beliefs and cultural values of societies have 
a particular importance. 


Therefore, it is important for societies to enter 
into interreligious or intercultural dialogue 
without jettisoning their own values and to be 
open. It is impossible not to notice the need for 
interreligious dialogue." The ability of societies 
to make use of their knowledge and legacy in 
this respect, and, more importantly, the will 
they have to eliminate any obstacle for 
dialogue remain important. 


To describe the Turkish society's interest in 
interreligious dialogue and its approach to it, 
we need to discuss its historical background, 
the activities performed by scholars, and the 
diversity found in their approaches, and 
examine the factors influencing all of these. 


Interreligious Dialogue and Turkey 


New theological discussions in the late 19" 
century and early 20" century have led to 
significant developments in the Christian 
world." Under the influence of these 
discussions, the churches reviewed their 
concept of mission and their approaches 
toward people of other faiths.” Certainly, 
individual and institutional dialogues among 
practitioners of principal religions, especially 
those coming from the Prophet Abraham, are 
particularly important in terms of international 
relations... Therefore, it is worthwhile to 
examine how the Turkish society perceived the 
dialogue among Jews, Christians and Muslims. 


After the Second Vatican Council (Vatican II), 
the idea of interreligious dialogue was 
monitored more closely in the Islamic world in 
general and in Turkey in particular. This was 
because this council led to expectations that a 
new era was about to begin in Christian-Muslim 
relations.“ While it is true the idea of 
interreligious dialogue was first pronounced by 
the Protestant Christians in the Edinburgh 
meeting held in 1910, it was however in the 
context of mission.“" The fact that Vatican II, its 
effects and its approaches to interreligious 
dialogue are studied in academic circles," 
specifically in chairs of the History of Religions, 
led in Turkey to greater interest in the positions 
taken in this council. 


The history of the relations among these three 
principal religions is marked by a course of 
development with some _ fluctuations. The 
relations between Jews and Turks had a 
special place in history. The interest paid by 
the Ottomans to the Jews expelled from Spain 
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in 1490 had here a special role to play.” We 
think that traces of this affinity in Turkish- 
Jewish relations continued for ages. 


As for the history of Christian-Muslim relations, 
the relations between Christians and Turks had 
peculiar characteristics. Although it is not easy 
to ameliorate the negative impact of the 
Crusades,” today, very positive examples of 
dialogue can be seen. In our opinion, the life 
experiences of the Christian minorities living in 
Turkey form a concrete proof of it.” 


As we stated above, in Turkey, the notion of 
interreligious dialogue is associated particularly 
with the relations among Jews, Christians and 
Muslims. Due to cultural and_ strategical 
reasons, priority has always been given to the 
Jewish, Christian and Muslim relations in 
general, and to the Christian and Muslim 
relations in particular. Therefore, before moving 
on to the factors affecting the Turkish society's 
perception of the interreligious dialogue, it will 
be appropriate to briefly mention the 
consequences of Vatican II in Turkey and its 
effects on subsequent relations. 


While the effects of Vatican Il, held in 1962-65, 
were previously discussed in the Islamic world, 
its consequences for Turkey occurred after the 
1980s. The reason why the council was much 
discussed in the Islamic world is that the 
positive statements about Jews were construed 
as an Official recognition by the Vatican of the 
State of Israel.”" Indeed, these reactions were 
somewhat effective, and affected the council's 
statements about Muslims." In fact, the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue had also a direct 
effect on these developments.”” Be that as it 
may, the council marked a new page in the 
history of relations between Christians and 
Muslims, and its invitation to dialogue made to 
practitioners of other religions in general. 


The studies” concerning the content of the 
invitation to interreligious dialogue made in the 
council played a significant role in the Turkish 
society's interest and awareness in this field. 
These studies were also effective on the 
development of our dialogue culture, and our 
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participation to this process. We believe that 
the experience obtained especially in the last 
20 years in the field of interreligious dialogue in 
Turkey will be used in the relations concerning 
the future. 


Ankara University has made _= significant 
contributions to interreligious dialogue. In the 
international _— scientific meeting entitled 
"Religions, Cultures and Tolerance" co- 
organized by Ankara University and Gregorian 
University in 1990, the ideas presented led to 
significant strides in this field.“ The agreement 
on academic and cultural cooperation made 
between two universities continues to make 
significant contributions to this field. The 
relevant units of Ankara University, especially 
the Faculty of Divinity, continue to provide 
support to the studies in this respect. 


In the dialogue process of last the 20 years in 
Turkey, factors affecting almost every society's 
approach such as_ historical background, 
religious conceptions, cultural interaction and 
international affairs as well as activities of 
missionary religions and religious movements 
have been continually discussed. The 
discussion on this subject is monitored more 
closely in Turkey. Social, cultural and 
strategical effects of the activities conducted in 
Turkey by Christian missionaries and members 
of other religious movements and_ their 
connection to interreligious dialogue have 
always been points of interest. There is a huge 
volume of academic studies on the connection 
between missionary work and dialogue. Most 
of these studies are theoretical. 


Academic studies and reviews made in Turkey 
on interreligious dialogue“ play a significant 
role in the illumination of the Turkish society. 
There are various reasons behind this interest. 
The Turkish society's perspective on the 
interreligious dialogue can be categorized in 
three broad groups: positive, negative and 
cautious. The positive approach to dialogue 
activities in Turkey is marked by self- 
confidence and a desire to closely monitor the 
developments in the world as well as to 
contribute to intercultural dialogue. The 
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negative approaches are basically fed by the 
consequences of certain unfortunate historical 
events, missionary activities, lack of knowledge 
/misinformation, and certain unfortunate 
international developments. And the cautious 
approach is characterized by an attempt at 
establishing a balance between the national 
sentiments of society and the desire to 
participate in the dialogue process established 
between practitioners of religions. 


Factors Affecting the Turkish Society's 
Perception of Interreligious Dialogue 


The Turkish society's perception of inter- 
religious dialogue is in one way common to the 
Islamic world in general but has because of the 
unique characteristics of Turkey and Turkish 
nation particular features. 


Historical Background 


Dating back to the emergence of Islam, the 
relations among Jews, Christians and Muslims 
have undergone various changes in the 
historical process.” 


Initially, Muslims established good relations 
with Jews and Christians. They were “the 
People of the Book” (Ahi al-Qitab). Yet, both 
parties occasionally defended their religions 
and criticized each other, as well. The relations 
in the early era, especially between Christians 
and Muslims, continued in the form of mutual 
discussions and ffinally refutations. The 
negative attitudes by Byzantine writers against 
Islam continued for extended periods in 
Western Europe. Examination of Islam by 
Christian scholars began in the 12" century. 
The refutations against Islam continued in 15” 
and 16" centuries as well, and meanwhile, the 
Qur'an was translated into Latin.” 


Negative attitudes against the Catholic Church 
in the Enlightenment period in the west were 
extended to other religions, and therefore, 
Islam. However, in this period, there were 
some positive attitudes toward Islam as well. 
With a view to gaining new followers in the face 
of this negatives attitudes against it, the Church 


engaged itself in intensive missionary activities. 
This led to an increase in the number of studies 
on Islam and Muslims. The studies by Louis 
Massignon (1883-1962) are one example.” 


Until the Vatican Council Il, there have in 
general been two negative developments 
which were deeply engraved on the collective 
memory of Muslims: the missionary activities 
targeting Muslims, and the Crusades. Turks 
prevented Christians from progressing during 
the Crusades, which had negatives effects on 
the relations between Christians and Turks. 
Thus, the negative traces of the Crusades” 
continue to have effects on the perception of 
the Christian West by Muslims in general, and 
by the Turkish society in particular. 


The missionary activities by the Church have 
always been disapproved by Muslims. The 
missionary activities targeting Turkey has 
certain unique characteristics. The 
geographical and geostrategic position of 
Turkey, its acting as a bridge between East 
and West, and its historical and cultural 
structure played a significant role." It is a 
disturbing fact that historically, missionary 
activities had always ulterior motives other than 
only spreading the message of the Bible and 
were accompanied by economic and political 
activities." Indeed, the churches’ have 
acknowledged the negative effects of the 
missionary activities in the past, and worked on 
new methods of mission.” That's why today, 
churches establish close relations between 
"mission" and  “"interreligious dialogue", 
"inculturation", "adaptation", and "liberation 
theologies”, and develop new projects on this 
subject.’ The historical experience influencing 
Turkish society's perception of _ the 
interreligious dialogue is apparent here. The 
skeptical attitude assumed by some Muslims 
about interreligious dialogue is fed by doubts 
concerning the associations between mission 
and dialogue. 


Muslims, especially the Turkish society, have 
some observations concerning the content of 
the invitation for dialogue from the Christian 
world. First, the Catholic Church does not 
officially consider interreligious dialogue as an 
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alternative to missionary activities. Rather, 
Catholics stated theologically that mission and 
dialogue are intertwined.“ The Protestants 
have a somewhat different approach in this 
respect. Although for the Dialogue Unit (1971), 
established by the World Council of Churches 
(WCC), the relation between dialogue and 
mission is important; the Unit rather 
emphasized the elimination of social and 
practical obstacles before _ interreligious 
dialogue." Second, the approach by 
Orthodox Christians toward _ interreligious 
dialogue is marked by socio-political motives. 
Third, dialogues between Jews and Christians, 
between Jews and Muslims, and between 
Christians and Muslims are different from each 
other in terms of content and character. In all 
these relations, the traces of the historical 
background continue to be an effective factor. 


Christians and Jews living in Turkey have 
made significant contributions to interreligious 
dialogue. Many people acknowledge that 
ignorance or misinformation about the other 
leads to enmity. Therefore, the positive 
contributions by Jews and Christians living in 
Turkey as Turkish citizens contribute to the 
proper recognition of Turkey and the Turkish 
society in the international arena. Except for 
some minor problems, the Jews living in 
Turkey are in general treated in a friendly 
manner by the Turkish society. The tolerance 
that the Ottomans assumed concerning non- 
Muslims was exemplary for the approaches in 
the Turkish republic." 


Religious Conceptions 


Turkey is undergoing a process of significant 
change and transformation. This process can 
be considered both as birth pangs in view of a 
new civilization and as a struggle by a nation 
for survival in the swirl of globalization. 


In Turkey, there have been __ intensive 
discussions about “religion” in general and 
“Islam” in particular since the 1980s. It can be 
argued that this is accompanied by a total 
change in mentality. It is true that a process of 
rationalization, though slow, is experienced in 
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the field of religion. Unlike other countries with 
Muslim populations, Turkey is undergoing a 
significant change in terms of religion. If this 
process is reinforced by scientific knowledge, 
the desired mentality change can be assured. 


In Turkey, 98 % of the population is Muslim. 
Adoption of the Islamic faith by Turks has a 
history of approximately 1200 years. The Turk- 
Islamic civilization bestowed by the Seljuks and 
the Ottomans to humanity is the result of 
amalgamation of genius and culture of Turkish 
people with Islamic faith and world-view.” 


Academic studies concerning the religious life 
in Turkey are scarce as are the studies to 
identify the religious geography of Turkey. 
Sociological studies concerning the various 
religious groups in Turkey are yet to be 
performed. 


Intellectuals expected to produce ideas to 
direct society in Turkey have come to ignore 
the phenomenon of "religion", especially in the 
recent century. Some have argued that 
"modernization" or “becoming contemporary" 
necessarily implies "westernization", or "being 
a westerner."°~ For some scholars, Turkey 
failed to raise “pious intellectuals" who can 
provide direction for the society in the field of 
religion. Ultimately, tradition has come to be 
perceived as identical with religion, and religion 
itself has become an issue.” 


The perception of interreligious dialogue by 
Turkish people needs to take into account that 
there is here as well as in the Christian world 
some exclusivist, inclusivist and pluralistic 
approaches. But the theological foundations for 
these approaches are not discussed as in the 
West. There are differences in the religious 
concept of society between the churches and 
the official religious institutions in Turkey. 
Turkey is a secular country and at the same 
time one cannot disregard the religious 
communities in Turkey having concept of 
society. 


The basic source for Muslims is the Qur'an. 
The information provided by the Qur'an about 
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the Christians provides the basic criteria for 
Muslims. In this context, Muslims can find both 
positive and negative statements about 
Christians in the Qur'an.“ The fact that the 
Qur'an gives a privilege to the Christians 
among "the People of the Book" and defines 
them as closest to Muslims*" implies a 
positive atmosphere as regards the Christian- 
Muslim dialogue. It is known that the Quran 
uses more negative statements concerning the 
Jews.” Although Muslims take these Qur'anic 
criteria as a basis in general, they can find 
support for their approach towards Jews and 
Christians considering other sources of Islam 
as well. It is important that practitioners of 
religions understand and construe their own 
sources correctly. The Turkish society oriented 
itself toward the West quite early.” It is open 
to modernity, reason, science, technology, and 
development. Yet, it is anxious about protecting 
its sensitivity for national issues. In the face of 
globalization, the Turkish society is attempting 
to define its position as other societies do it.” 


The Turkish society makes use of academic 
studies and monitors the developments in the 
world, and thereby the developments in the 
Jewish and Christian world. Therefore, Turkish 
society is aware of the fact that churches enter 
the interreligious dialogue within the framework 
of their theological perspectives and_ that 
ecumenical dialogue attempts in the Christian 
world are associated with the notion of 
mission." Ultimately, neither the proposal for 
keeping away from the dialogue process nor 
the idea of entering it without preparations is 
favored. Turkish society wishes to enter this 
process with awareness. This approach applies 
to individuals as well as at institutional levels. 


Cultural Interaction 


Today, the importance of culture is re- 
discovered. In the process of cultural 
interaction by societies having different beliefs, 
every society's desire to make its own religion 
central gives another dimension to competition. 
Indeed, there have been reactions to so-called 
responsibility" assumed by various Christian 
churches, especially the Catholic Church, in 


saving all people in addition to considering 
itself central. Indeed, all religions consider 
themselves central. Yet, as we stated before, 
Muslims criticize that the missionary activities 
historically performed by churches occasionally 
include economic and political motives as 
well.“ Historical and contemporary cases of 
proselytism are also criticized. The fact that 
Judaism notwithstanding some historical cases 
of proselytism lacks a general missionary idea 
makes the dialogue between Jews and 
members of other religions different in nature.” 
Christian churches consider "mission" as their 
raison d'étre, and does not regard mission and 
interreligious dialogue as __ alternatives.” 
Although there have been certain changes in 
the churches’ concept of mission in different 
periods, this subject has always led to tensions 
in Muslim-Christian relations. Muslims define 
their idea of disseminating the Qur'anic 
message as "da’wa" (notification). For them, 
Islamic da'wa is different from Christian 
mission in terms of purpose, method and 
content.”" Therefore, Muslims think that the 
insistence by churches on missionary activities 
is not compatible with the spirit of interreligious 
dialogue. 


Although Judaism, Christianity and Islam are 
different, they have common points in their 
humane values and basic action principles. 
Such principles as valuing human life, blessing 
family, not telling lies, not stealing, being 
honest, preserving trust are common to almost 
all religions. Societies having a_ religion, 
knowing that other people have other religions 
should communicate that they will act in 
accordance with the foregoing principles. 
Accordingly, we can and should be able to 
develop our relations in the atmosphere of 
confidence. 


The Turkish society believes in democracy and 
is open to contemporary developments. 
Therefore, it wants to enter the interreligious 
dialogue process’ with _ self-confidence, 
awareness and in an informed manner. If the 
values emerging from the communication 
among societies having different beliefs are 
considered as enriching contributions, Turkish 
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people will make their specific contribution to it. 
The Turkish society should not find _ itself 
trapped between assuming a_ completely 
negative position vis-a-vis _ interreligious 
dialogue and participating in this process 
without preparations. Rather, it should 
participate in this process with awareness, take 
its place in this arena with its own values, and 
be open to developments in the world. 
Therefore, the developments which cripple 
mutual confidence in the field of interreligious 
dialogue should not undermine the positive 
future developments. In this way, mutual 
information in the field of religion, cultural 
interaction, and common academic studies will 
make significant contribution to the 
development of the dialogue culture. 


Turkish-EU Relations 


The application by Turkey for membership to 
the European Union has a long past. The 
Official application filed by Turkey for 
membership to the EEC on 31 July 1959, and 
the Ankara Agreement concluded on 12 
September 1963 are historical steps taken in 
this regard. Turkey completed successfully its 
"Transition Period", lasting approximately 22 
years, on 1 January 1995, and accessed the 
"Customs Union" on 1.1.1996. Following the 
agreement on the accession partnership 
procedures, the Copenhagen criteria and 
harmonization agreements, in the summit held 
on 17 December 2004, the EU finally took the 
decision to initiate negotiations with Turkey on 
3 October 2005. This decision marked a 
significant stage for Turkey.” 


Turkey showed its determination in spite of the 
long time span taken for its membership in the 
EU. In this process, economic and political 
criteria as well as social and cultural reflections 
are important. This process requires adoption 
and implementation of values such as 
democracy, human rights, freedom, equality, 
justice, freedom of speech and freedom of 
religion. 


One important concept in the Turkish-EU 
relations is "integration." This is because 
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integration requires harmonization and 
concretion in multiple aspects of the societies 
having established a network of intensive 
relations between each other. This integration 
is expected not only in economic, political and 
scientific fields, but also in social, cultural and, 
therefore, religious fields. For the societies 
having different religions and cultures, such 
harmonization has certain challenges. Here, 
the most important problem is the tension 
between the societies’ desire to preserve their 
characteristics forming their national identities 
and the objective of providing’ the 
harmonization in question. Indeed, Turkey has 
an important position bridging the East and the 
West on one hand while it experiences the 
economic, political, social and _ cultural 
difficulties as part of membership requirements 
on the other. 


Historically, religion has always been important 
for all societies. Religion has a function of both 
uniting individuals and_ societies and 
differentiating them. It is natural to make use of 
the uniting power of religion in order to ensure 
the dialogue among societies having different 
religions and cultures. At this point, it is 
important to take steps to minimize or eliminate 
tensions and enmities arising from difference in 
beliefs and cultures. The Turkish society has 
the ability to make positive use of its historical 
experience, religious conception and cultural 
legacy in the field of interreligious dialogue. 
Membership in the EU has positive effects on 
all these. The Turkish people are aware of 
certain difficulties accompanying the creedal 
and cultural differences, yet do not consider 
these as obstacles for membership to the EU. 


Concerning the Turkish society's perception of 
the followers of other religions, the views of the 
Jews and the Christians living in Turkey 
provide significant hints. The _ historical 
tolerance displayed by Turks toward minorities 
is still valid today. The fact that in the Ottoman 
state, members of other religions were given 
high-ranking governmental positions is an 
important sign of Turks' approach and 
confidence. Certainly, Turkish society has very 
friendly relations with Jews and Christians 
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today. Moreover, particularly after the 1990s, 
both Jewish and Christian Turkish citizens 
assumed significant roles in the international 
promotion of Turkey. 


Yet, international relations have  multi- 
dimensional and very complex characteristics. 
Circumstances may lead to that economic and 
political factors dominate social, cultural and 
religious relations. Certain issues which are 
purely religious and cultural end up as having 
political and economic aspects. For instance, in 
the process of Turkey's membership to the EU, 
the duties and responsibilities of the Fener 
Patriarch, his adoption of the title of 
ecumenical, the re-opening the Theological 
School of Halki has lead to some discussions. 
Also, treating the freedom of religion within the 
context of minority rights, and the missionary 
activities within the context of human rights and 
freedoms makes the society’ cautious. 
Nevertheless, Turkish society is bent to 
evaluate and adopt the EU criteria for its own 
sake. 


In conclusion, the process of Turkey's 
membership to the EU has been influential in 
making the Turkish society more open to the 
world in the field of interreligious dialogue as in 
other fields. The Turkish society's desire to 
provide its own contribution to the common 


values of humanity plays a significant role in 
this. It is obvious that thanks to sincere 
religious followers, all religions in general, and 
divine religions in particular, will make 
significant contributions to the common legacy 
of humanity. 


Conclusion 


The process of Turkey's membership to the EU 
has been influential on various institutions in 
Turkey in economic, political, cultural, and 
scientific terms. The discussions concerning 
religion will be part of the process. The citizens 
of EU member countries are Christian while 
those of Turkey are Muslim. Therefore, the EU 
requires harmonic coexistence of societies 
having different beliefs and cultures. Turkey is 
aware of the significance of its position bridging 
the East and West due to _ historical, 
geographic, cultural, and geostrategic reasons. 
Therefore, Turkish society believes that to 
establish a religious dialogue with the societies 
living in the EU countries, with which Turkey is 
already cooperating in many fields, would be 
useful and will have to constructively address 
some of the hesitations in society, whether they 
arise from national sentiments and conflicts in 
international relations or result from treating the 
missionary activities within the framework of 
religious freedom. 
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God's October Surprise 


Rabbi Arthur Waskow 


A Sacred Season: October 2005 


At a moment of increasing religious war, violence, and repression, God has given our spiritual and 
religious traditions a gift of time: 


During October 2005, an unusual confluence of sacred moments in many different traditions invites us 
to pray with or alongside each other, share food and stories, and work together for peace, justice, 
human rights, and the healing of our wounded earth. 


The sacred Muslim lunar month of Ramadan and the sacred Jewish lunar month of Tishrei, which 
includes the High Holy Days and Sukkot, both begin October 3-4. 


And there is more: 


October 4 is the Saint's Day of St. Francis of Assisi (who almost alone of all Christian leaders of his 
generation opposed the Crusades and studied with Islamic teachers, as well as connecting deeply 
with all the creatures of the earth); 


October 2 is Mahatma Gandhi's birthday and is also Worldwide Communion Sunday for many 
Protestant and Orthodox Christians. 


Sikhs celebrate Divali and the liberation of the 6" Guru on October 5; 


October 4 to 12 are for Hindus Navarathri (nine nights of spiritual struggle), followed on October 13 by 
Vijayadashami, the tenth day of spiritual victory. 


Theravada Buddhists celebrate Kathina which is a festival month between the day after the full moon 
in October lasting through the full moon of November. Kathina occurs at the end of the Vassa, the 
three-months rains retreat also called "Phansa” in Thai. 


There is much that we could do to heal the world during this sacred season made up of sacred times: 


Most powerfully, perhaps, from sunrise to sunset on the day that for Muslims is one of the fast days of 
Ramadan and for Jews is the fast day of Yom Kippur, October 13, Christians could also observe a 
Fast for Reflection, Repentance, Reconciliation, and Renewal. 


All of us could learn from the passage of Isaiah that in Jewish traditions is read on Yom Kippur 
morning. God, speaking through Isaiah, says, "Do you think the fast that | demand this day is to bow 
down your head like a bulrush? No! The fast | demand is that you feed the poor, house the 
homeless, cloth the naked, and break off the handcuffs on your prisoners." 
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So for our generation, this October 13 fast could be dedicated to serving God not through prayer alone 
but also through committing ourselves that later in the month, we will undertake some action in which 
the different communities together embody God's commands to Seek peace, feed the poor, heal the 
earth. 


Other possibilities for action: 


e Churches could invite other congregations, Jews, Muslims, Buddhists, Hindus and Sikhs to join in 
learning about and acting on the teachings of Francis of Assisi. 


e Jews could invite others into the Sukkah, a leafy hut that is open to the wind and rain. Traditionally, 
"sacred guests" are invited in and the ancient Rabbis taught that during Sukkot, blessings are 
invoked upon "the seventy nations” of the world. Traditional prayers implore God to "spread the 
sukkah of shalom" over us. These are perfect rubrics for peacemaking among the children of 
Abraham and all humanity with each other and and with the earth. 


e Muslims could host Iftar, a break-fast meal, for other communities, after nightfall on any of the 
evenings of Ramadan. And they could invite others to join in celebrating some aspects of Eid el- 
Fitr (the feast at the end of Ramadan), and Jews and Christians could (as in Morocco) bring food 
to the celebration. 


e Synagogues could set aside a time during Yom Kippur or Shabbat just before, or another special 
time during the month, to read and discuss with Muslims the Torah's story (Gen. 25: 7-11) of the 
joining of Isaac and Ishmael to bury their father Abraham, and then to achieve reconciliation at the 
Well of the Living One Who Sees Me. 


e Our communities could together take some action to protect human rights, heal the earth, and 
seek peace in the whole region where Abraham, Hagar, and Sarah sojourned. 


The call to join in an October 13 fast and to create shared multireligious local and regional events 
during the month was initiated by The Shalom Center, with The Tent of Abraham, Hagar, and Sarah. 
It has been endorsed by the National Council of Churches; the Islamic Society of North America; Pax 
Christi; ALEPH: Alliance for Jewish Renewal and its rabbinic affiliate Ohalah; the Jewish Committee 
for Isaiah's Vision (an ad hoc committee made up of more than one hundred rabbis and other Jewish 
leaders) and a number of local and regional groups. To explore your own participation in this effort, 


write -- Info@tentofabraham.org. 


In 2006 and 2007, Tishrei, Ramadan, and St. Francis’ day will again coincide. With three successive 
years of making sacred connection, perhaps we can learn to continue even when the calendar is not 
so filled with God's surprise. 





Rabbi Arthur Waskow is director of The Shalom Center - see www.shalomctr.org and 
www.tentofabraham.org. 
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Final Declaration 


First World Congress of lmams and Rabbis for Peace 


Egmont Place, Brussels, January 6, 2005 


We, leaders, representatives, Rabbis and Imams of Muslim and Jewish religious communities 
who have assembled from all over the world for the first world congress of Imams and Rabbis 
for Peace affirm our commitment to strive to end all bloodshed and attacks against innocent 
human beings that offend the right to life and dignity given by the Almighty to all human 
beings. 


bie 


We call upon all people to combat hate, ignorance and their causes and to build 
together a world of peace, rich in diversity, in which all faiths and their practices are 
respected and protected. 


We call upon the political leaders of all peoples to work for righteous and peaceful 
durable solutions around the world and in particular in the Holy Land for the benefit of 
all peoples and faith-communities who live in the land and hold it dear. 


. We pledge ourselves to pursue a shared goal of respect for human rights for all people 


and peoples, without which no peace can be possible. 


. We call upon all religious leaders in Jewish and Muslim congregations around the 


world to devote regular sermons and addresses to their communities on the 
importance of inter-religious respect and reverence for all human life under all 
circumstances. 


. We announce the establishment of a permanent joint committee to help implement 


these commitments and propose programmatic initiatives on a regular basis, in 
keeping with the proposals presented during the congress and in its spirit for the 
wellbeing of all peoples. 


The First World Congress of Imams and Rabbis for Peace, organized by the foundation 
Hommes de Parole, took place from the 3 to 6 January 2005 in Brussels, under the 
High Patronage of the Kings Albert Il and Mohammed VI. 
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Books in the WCC bookshop o"S 
fe) 


World Council of Churches 


Bookshop — P.O. Box 2100 
SUMMER 2005 CH 1211 — Geneva 2 


Tel. + 41 22 791 63 78 
cat@wcc-coe.org 
COOK David — Understanding Jihad 
This book, judiciously balanced, accessibly written, and highly relevant to today’s events, unravels the tangled 
historical, intellectual, and political meanings of Jihad. 
David Cook, is Assistant Professor of Religious Studies at Rice University. 
2005, 270 pp., CHF 34.50 (University of California Press) 


PETERS F. E. - Islam/ A guide for Jews and Christians 

Entering Islam through the same biblical door Muhammad did, this book introduces readers with Christian or 
Jewish backgrounds to one of the world’s largest, most active, and — in the West — least understood religions. 

F. E. Peters is professor of History, Religion, and Middle Eastern Studies at New York University. 

2003, 300 pp., CHF 33.50 (Princeton University Press) 


PRATT Douglas - The Challenge of Islam / Encounters in interfaith dialogue 

Douglas Pratt offers distinctive perspectives that complement much other literature in the study of Islam and in 
particular of Christian-Muslim relations and the relation of Islam and the West. 

Dr Pratt is a senior lecturer in the Department of Philosophy and Religious Studies at the University of Waikato, 
New Zealand. 

2005, 270 pp., CHF 45.-- (Ashgate) 


RAMBACHAN Anantanand, ARIEL Yaakov, PHELAN Patricia, MILLAY HUGHES Amanda (ed.), NELSON 
Amy — Five Voices Five Faiths / An Interfaith Primer 

In this unique book about the major religious traditions of the world, a practitioner from each tradition — 
Hinduism, Judaism, Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam — introduces the basics of his or her faith and participates 
in a conversation about the challenges of being faithful in the modern world. 

Anantanand Rambachan is professor of Religion and Philosophy at Saint Olaf College in Minessota. 

Yaakov Ariel grew up in Jerusalem and teaches at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Patricia Phelan, Taitaku Sensei, is Abbess of the Chapel Hill Zen Buddhist temple and Zen meditation center in 
North Carolina. 

Amanda Millay Hughes is Director of Special Projects at the Ackland Art Museum at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Amy Nelson is a nationally recognized freelance radio journalist who lives in Durham, North Carolina. 

2005, 144 pp., CHF 26.50 (26.50) 


MOUTTAPA Jean — Un arabe face a Auschwitz / La mémoire partagée 

...Emile Shoufani a lancé en 2002 une initiative unique, magnifique mais a priori irréalisable : un voyage judéo- 
arabe sur le site d’ Auschwitz-Birkenau... 

Ce voyage, intitulé “Mémoire pour la paix” a eu lieu en mai 2003, rassemblant plus de cinq cents personnes 
venues d’Israél, de France et de Belgique — juifs, musulmans, chrétiens ou non-croyants. Jean Mouttapa retrace 
les étapes de cette aventure collective. 

2004, 300 pp., CHF 38.80 (Albin Michel) 
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WORLDS OF MEMORY AND WISDOM 


ENCOUNTERS OF JEWS AND AFRICAN CHRISTIANS * 


The WCC has for the last fifteen years together with its Jewish counterpart in 
dialogue organised African Christian -Jewish encounters. For those who did 
not have the benefit of participating in these meetings and are interested in 
this genuinely intercultural dialogue, here is the book on the themes of the 
encounters, published simultaneously in English, French and Hebrew. 


The dialogues were shaped according to different lines than the issues usually 
raised in similar Jewish-Christian consultations which have been taking place 
in Europe and America over the past half-century. 

In Nairobi, the papers and discussions were devoted to themes such as: 
Ancient wisdom and its value for contemporary life, The understanding 
of Scripture and Creation. | 


In Johannesburg the debates centred on “Family, Community, and 
Tradition as a way to the Future”. 


In Yaoundé the agenda consisted of the three themes “Shalom and 
Ubuntu”, “Memory and Experiences of Violence” and “The Challenge of 
Peace-building”. 


Edited by Jean Halpérin and Hans Ucko 


* The French title is 


SAGESSES ET MEMORIES CROISEES 


RENCONTRES ENTRE JUIFS ET AFRICAINS CHRETIENS 


WCC Publications, Geneva 2005 Les Editions du Cerf, Paris 2005 
WWW.WCC-CO0e.Org www.editionsducerf. fr 
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| Bete eche nung: Handbuch Interreligiodses Lernen, : 
| herausgegeben von Peter Schreiner, Ursula Sieg | 
| | 
) 
| 
| 





und Volker Elsenbast, 


Gutersloher Verlagshaus: Gutersloh 2005 


Kulturelle und religidse Pluralitat sind zu Kontextbedingungen des Lebens und Lernens geworden. Sie | 
Stellen sich nicht nur als soziale und politische Herausforderungen, sondern vordringlich auch als || 
padagogische Aufgabe. | 


Indem Religionspadagogik und Padagogik Grundlagen und Ansatze zum interreligidsen Lernen | 
erarbeiten, leisten sie einen Beitrag zu einem verantwortlichen Umgang mit der vorhandenen Vielfalt | 
_ von Religionen und Religiositaten. 





Zusammenhange und gesellschaftliche Perspektiven 
Theologische und sozialphilosophische Positionen 
Zum Verstandnis interreligidsen Lernens 

Elemente interreligidsen Lernens 

Orte und Handlungsfelder 

Methoden und Zugange 

| Modelle, Projekte und Initiativen 


I Es ist die erste umfassende Darstellung zum Thema Interreligidses Lernen fur alle, die in ihrer Praxis | 
_ nicht nachlassen wollen, sich den Herausforderungen religidser Pluralitat immer wieder zustellen. 


Peter Schreiner / Ursula Sieg / Volker Elsenbast (Hrsg. ): 
Handbuch Interreligidses Lernen. 

| Eine Veroffentlichung des Comenius-Instituts Munster. 

|| Gutersloher Verlagshaus: Gutersloh Mai 2005. 

| 736 Seiten. Gebunden. 





39,95 € 
zzgl. Versandkosten direkt beim Comenius-Institut. 
_ Bestellen Sie gern per Telefon +49 2 51 98 10 10, Fax +49 2 51 98 10 150 


| oder per E-Mail: <mailto:info@comenius.de> info@comenius.de 
y 
| 
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Religion, Power and Violence 


“Men never do evil so completely and cheerfully as when they do it from 


religious conviction.” Blaise Pascal 


Religion has the potential both as a soothing balm and as an explosive fuel in 
situations of conflict. The 6th Willem Visser t’Hooft Consultation, held at the 
Ecumenical Institute in Bossey, June 2004, gathered 30 people from various 
religious traditions, soliciting their spiritual resources to create a common 
experience of an interfaith community. The consultation’s goals were to articulate 
responsible ways of exercising power to overcome violence and to identify inter- 
religious models, resources and networks for peace building. 


In this video, participants ponder the issues around religion and violence, and ask 
what it really means to be truly human and to recognize the other - even on the 
adversaries’ side-- as truly human. 


Duration:13’30” 
Available as Region 1 (NTSC) and Region 2 (PAL) 


CHF 24.50, EUR 16.50, USD 19.50 


